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American Educational Policy in Germany 


LAWRENCE W. PRAKKEN 


ERMAN education shall be so 
qontrolled as completely to elim- 
inate Nazi and militarist doctrines 
and to make possible the successful 
development of democratic ideas.” 
Thus reads the section of the 
Potsdam Agreement signed August 
2, 1945, by Truman, Stalin, and 
Attlee, which is the basis for our 
educational policy and program in 
Germany today. Two years have 
tlapsed since this policy was enun- 
dated. German education is still 
far from being democratic and the 
German people give little evidence 
of being prodemocratic. It is too 
Much to expect, of course, that 
anation nurtured on an authoritar- 
jan culture can overnight be con- 
verted to, and trained in, a way of 
thinking that has for so long been 
alien to them. Yet great strides have 
been taken in bringing Germany 
back to economic life in these two 
years. By comparison, the efforts 
0 promote democracy in Germany 
in and through the educational sys- 
tem seem feeble and half hearted. 

Last month in these pages, a de- 
scription was given of German ed- 
Ucation today as observed in the 
American zone of occupation. This 
article will deal with our military 
fovernment policy and program in 
the field of education. 





This is the second in a series of 
of two articles by the editor of the 
Education Digest, who was a mem- 
ber of a group of editors and 
publishers which visited Germany 
and Austria for a month this sum- 
mer at the invitation of the War 
Department to see at fst hand the 
problems faced by our occupation 





The Education and Religious 
Affairs Branch of U. S. military 
government has had no easy row 
to hoe from the first. While the 
Potsdam Agreement called for the 
“successful development of demo- 
cratic ideas” the basic setup was 
anachronistic — a democratic edu- 
cation program had to be estab- 
lished by fiat by a military agency. 
A compromise had to be reached, 
of course, so the program developed 
through keeping the iron hand of 
the military hidden as much as 
possible. This was done by mak- 
ing German civilians responsible 
for the operation of the education 
program and allowing them a free 
hand except that their actions were 
subject to review by the military. 

Considerable thought went into 
educational reconstruction in mili- 
tary government circles well in ad- 
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vance of Germany’s capitulation. It 
was early decided that the practice 
of excising or obliterating offend- 
ing pages from textbooks which was 
used in Italy, was not satisfactory 
because the missing pages excited 
much curiosity. German textbooks 
of the Weimar period were secured 
and plates were made during the 
early spring of 1945. Some 40,000 
copies of these books were pub- 
iished and used in the early occu- 
pation of Germany. Later, text- 
book production was speeded up 
for a short period and 5 million 
textbooks were ready for use when 
schools opened in the fall of 1945. 
Since then the demands for printing 
facilities and paper have increased 
so that the textbook-printing pro- 
gram has been seriously curtailed. 
The problem of recruiting an ade- 
quate non-Nazi teaching staff also 
occupied the thoughts of military 
government officials prior to 
Germany’s defeat. The importation 
of German-speaking teachers from 
other countries was discarded as 
impractical. A list of refugee 
teachers was drawn up for possible 
use when the schools were once 
again in operation. Not many of 
these instructors were actually 
placed in teaching positions, how- 
ever. 

The skeleton policy for the new 
German education is contained in 
the constitutions which were 
adopted by popular vote in each of 
the three Jaender or states of the 
American zone last December. 
These constitutions provide that ed- 
ucation shall be free in the ele- 
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mentary and vocational schools ex- 
cept in Hesse, where it is free even 
at the secondary and university 
levels. The Hessian constitution 
also provides for free books and 
supplies except in the colleges. In 
all three states attendance is com- 
pulsory although the age level is 
not specified. Religious instruction 
is mandatory in all schools. In 
Bavaria all schools are confessional 
except that where the population is 
of mixed religious faith nonde- 
nominational schools are called for. 
All schools in Hesse are required 
to be nondenominational, but reli- 
gious instruction is given. 

While the constitutions deal 
largely with generaiities, the legis- 
lation in each of the states to im- 
plement the constitutional provi- 
sions is the real heart of educa- 
tional reform in Germany. A set 
of guiding principles established by 
our military government is being 
used in evaluating educational legis- 
lation. These principles represent a 
revolution in German education. 
The laws which have been pro- 
posed so far have not all met this 
set of principles with resultant con- 
flict between German state minis- 
tries of education and _ military 
government. This is particularly 
true in Bavaria. The general prin- 
ciples are as follows: 

1. There shall be equal educa- 
tional opportunity for all. 

2. There shall be free tuition in 
all public schools; free textbooks 
and materials and school-mainte- 
nance grants for those who need 


aid. 
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3. Compulsory full-time school 
attendance for all between the ages 
of 6 and 15 and part-time compul- 
sory attendance for those from 15 
to 18 years of age. 

4. Schools for the compulsory 
petiods shall form a comprehensive 
educational system to serve all 
youth. The two-track system and 
all overlapping of elementary and 
secondary schools will be abolished. 
The terms elementary and second- 
aty shall mean two consecutive 
levels of instruction, not two types 
or qualities of instruction. 

5. All schools shall lay emphasis 
on education for civic responsibili- 
ties and a democratic way of life, 
both by means of the curriculum 
and by the organization of. the 
school itself. 

6. School curriculums shall pro- 
mote international goodwill and 
understanding in every way pos- 
sible. 

7. Professional educational and 
vocational guidance shall be pro- 
vided for all. 

8. Health supervision and health 
education shall be provided in all 
schools. 

9. All teacher education shall be 
on a university level. 

10. Where the constitutions per- 
mit the establishment of interde- 
nominational and denominational 
schools side by side, the school law 
should safeguard their educational 
standards with regard to grading, 
staff, equipment, and the like. 

11. The administration of the 
schools will be democratic and 
sensitive to the people’s wishes. 
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Other principles which have been 
laid down for the guidance of the 
Germans include the establishment 
of kindergartens wherever necessary 
as part of the regular school serv- 
ice; the consolidation of ungraded 
schools wherever possible; the in- 
clusion of a reasonable amount of 
general, as well as vocational, in- 
struction in part-time schooling; 
and the establishment of education- 
al recreational programs for chil- 
dren 6 to 15 during nonschool 
hours within the school system. 

These are radical departures from 
traditional German educational 
practices even under the Weimar 
Republic. The centuries-old tradi- 
tion of German school types is 
hard to break, The class system with 
the classical high school for the 
elite has been a part of German ed- 
ucation for too long to be lightly 
abandoned by German educators. 
They are resisting the movement 
with some determination. 

The implementation of educa- 
tional policy is theoretically in 
the hands of the Germans but the 
Education and Religious Affairs 
Branch of American military gov- 
ernment is charged with the respon- 
sibility for seeing to it that the 
Germans follow the right track. 
The youth of Germany are the ones 
to whom democracy can make its 
greatest appeal. In a few short 
years they will be controlling the 
destiny of the country. The train- 
ing in democracy which they receive 
in their formal schooling will play 
a crucial part in determining their 
attitudes and thus the future of the 
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country. Some consideration of the 
Operations of this branch of our 
military government which is re- 
sponsible for this portentious part 
of our occupation program is, there- 
fore, important. 

The Education and Religious 
Affairs Branch has its headquarters 
at the Office of Military Govern- 
ment in Berlin. At present there 
is an acting chief, Dr. R. T. Alex- 
ander, and a staff of experts in 
various fields of education. These 
experts are mostly American, al- 
though some Germans with non- 
Nazi political records and a real 
understanding of democratic edu- 
cation are also on the staff. The 
staff works through the Education 
and Religious Affairs Branch offices 
in the capitals of each of the states. 
The headquarters staff also works 
directly with the ministries of edu- 
cation in each of the states although 
the main job is with EXRA Branch 
officials, These officials are in con- 
stant communication with German 
educational authorities at the top 
level and supervise their activities. 

The total complement of pro- 
fessional American educators was 
only 55 in June, 1947, for the 
American zone. This included both 
the Berlin staff and the staffs in 
each of the three capitals. Obvious- 
ly, there was little direct contact of 
Americans with German classroom 
teachers. The American zone has a 
population of about 17,000,000 and 
a school-age population of 2,250,- 
000. In view of the small staff, 
the results achieved to date are 
outstanding. What could have been 


done and what could be done now 
with a more nearly adequate staff 
are matters for conjecture. But 
there is little doubt that the im- 
pact of democratic procedures on 
the mind of Germans would be 
vastly greater. 

The . staff works under other 
handicaps than just lack of person- 
nel. Operations are difficult because 
of inadequate transportation. It is 
hard for E&RA staff members to 
move about the country as they 
need to do because transportation 
facilities are limited. Cars are at 
a premium and railway transporta- 
tion is uncertain and inadequate. 
Paper restrictions have severely cur- 
tailed the production of anywhere 
near an adequate number of text- 
books. School supplies are almost 
impossible to obtain. 

The E&RA Branch has estab- 
lished several procedures for help- 
ing to promote democratic edua- 
tion. In addition to seeing that the 
principles mentioned earlier in this 
article are followed, the Branch has 
set up several other programs of 
action. One of them is a series of 
nine textbook and curriculum cen 
ters which are being established 
throughout the U. S. zone. These 
centers are providing German edu- 
cators, textbook writers, curriculum 
specialists, and students with source 
material which they lacked during 
the Nazi regime and are acquaint 
ing them with the way of life, 
thought, and institutions in demo 
cratic countries. Educational publi 
cations, textbooks, courses of study, 
curriculums, and other educational 
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materials from both the United 
States and other democratic coun- 
tries are on display and are made 
available to German educators gen- 
erally. 

Another program is that for the 
exchange of teachers or the send- 
ing of teachers to the United States 
for a year of study. No money has 
yet been appropriated for this pro- 
gram although a small beginning 
has been made through private 
agencies interested in the problem. 
Military government officials be- 
lieve that such a program, carried 
on in an extensive way, would 
prove invaluable in expanding the 
viewpoint of German educators. 
These officials believe that a pro- 
gram involving the sending of 
1000 teachers a year for a ten-year 
period to the United States would 
result in a complete metamor- 
phosis of the German educational 
system. This would mean the ex- 
penditure of approximately two 
million dollars a year — a figure 
that is equal to the cost of only a 
few minutes of World War II. 

With such limited personnel in 
the EXRA Branch, some means had 
to be found to give expert assistance 
to Germans in various educational 
fields. During the past year a 
program of bringing specialists 
from the United States to Germany 
for two- or three-month periods has 
been in operation. These experts 
have surveyed German educational 
programs and reforms and have 
come up with a series of reports 
containing suggestions and courses 
of action which they think German 
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educational authorities should take. 
It is probably too early to appraise 
the effectiveness of this program but 
it undoubtedly has served the 
double function of acquainting 
German educators with develop- 
ments, especially in democratic pro- 
cedures, outside their own country, 
and of making American educators 
aware of the problems our occupa- 
tion forces are facing. 

The E&RA Branch faces a real 
problem in meeting its obligations 
for democratizing the German 
school system because of the line- 
and-staff organization of American 
military government. The Edu- 
cation and Religious Affairs Branch 
does not deal directly with the 
military governor, General Lucius 
D. Clay, but operates as a branch 
of the Internal Affairs and Com- 
munications Division. In other 
words, there is no direct line of 
contact between the Branch and the 
military governor. This is particu- 
larly unfortunate because the opera- 
tion of our occupation program is 
the direct responsibility of the 
military governor and he de- 
termines how and where the money 
appropriated for occupation shall 
be spent. The reorganization of 
the German educational system is 
one of the key programs in the 
democratization of Germany, yet it 
has been receiving relatively little 
attention or money. The budget 
has been consistently reduced for 
this aspect of occupation. The 
severity of the cuts is apparent from 
the report that the budget has been 
cut from ten to one million dollars. 
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If our national security has any de- 
pendence on establishing democrat- 
ic principles in Germany, we can 
ill afford such a limited program. 

Occupation authorities contend 
that one of their major problems 
is the securing of adequate top- 
notch personnel on the budget they 
have to work with. Contracts are 
now on a two-year basis and con- 
siderable uncertainty underlies the 
length and extensiveness of our 
occupation program in the field of 
education. If contracts could be 
offered for a longer period and 
there was assurance that we intend 
to remain in Germany for some 
time, personnel procurement might 
not be so difficult: 

American personnel in education 
has been doing a consistently good 
job from the beginning, particular- 
ly in view of budget limitations. 
This is not only the observation of 
the writer but has been the judg- 
ment of such individuals as Harold 
Zink, author of the recently pub- 
lished American Military Govern- 
ment in Germany. In fact, Profes- 
sor Zink, who served in the Army 
from 1943-45 and was editor of 
the Handbook for Military Govern- 
ment in Germany, states that no 
other subdivision, with the excep- 
tion of religious affairs, could boast 
of such a general uniformity of 
professional skill and experience. 

On the asset side of the ledger 
can be pointed out the ‘removal of 
Nazi teachers from the schools, the 
beginning of educational reform 
in the basic organization of the 





schools so that the class system will 
ultimately be eliminated, the opera- 
tion of experimental schools and 
experimental teacher-training pro- 
grams on more democratic lines, 
the provision of educational facil- 
ities in a devastated country so that 
practically all children of school 
age are in school, and a staff of 
competent American educators well 
aware of the enormity of the prob- 
lem facing them and conscientious- 
ly working at their difficult task. 

On the debit side is a lack of 
support at the highest level of 
American military government of 
a long-term, thorough program of 
reeducation. While lip service is 
paid to this aspect of our responsi- 
bility as a victorious nation, the 
subordinate organizational position 
of education and the small budget 
allotted to it indicate clearly that 
it is not considered an important 
part of our occupation program by 
high officials. 

American selfinterest dictates the 
need for achieving in the oncoming 
German generation a full devotion 
to democratic principles. It is in 
this area that we may well win 
or lose the peace. Germany is the 
key to the economic and _ political 
stability of Northern Europe. It is 
important to the security of the 
United States, aside from any hu- 
manitarian feelings we may have 
for the children of Germany, that 
the oncoming generation become 
thoroughly imbued with democratic 
principles and have practice in dem- 
Ocratic processes. 
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S urveys of the postgradua- 
tion plans of high-school seniors 
have shown almost without ex- 
ception that there is practically no 
positive correlation between what 
graduates plan to do in the world 
of work and the employment op- 
portunities open to them. Two 
studies of the postgraduation plans 
of seniors of Eastern High School 
indicate these students were not 
regarding vocational choices real- 
istically. This is not a situation 
peculiar to Eastern High School; 
similar reports come from senior 
high schools over the entire nation. 
Students either are not receiving 
adequate information as to the em- 
ployment outlook or they refuse 
to face the facts. 

In the first survey of Eastern 
High School students, Helen D. 
Staples found that 51.5 percent of 
the girls and 64.9 percent of the 
boys in the class of 1940 planned 
to continue their formal education. 
This proportion was far in excess 
of the number who actually took 
further training. Only 66 percent 
of the girls and 52 percent of the 
boys expressed a definite vocational 
choice. Of this group approximately 
13 percent of the girls and 60 per- 
cent of the boys indicated a profes- 
sion as their choice of occupation. 

In a study of occupational oppor- 
tunities in the Washington area, 












High-School Graduates Choose Vocations 
Unrealistically 
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ern High School, Washington, 

D. C. Reported from Occupations, 
XXV (March, 1947), 332-33. 








Mrs. Staples found that requests for 
clerical workers amounted to 54 
percent of the calls for boys that 
came to the District Employment 
Center in 1939-1940, in contrast to 
the 10.3 percent of the boys who 
chose this occupation; and 63.3 
percent of the calls for girls were 
in this field as compared with 71.3 
percent of the girls choosing this 
work. Only 25.7 percent of the 
calls for girls were for stenographic 
work, in contrast to 58 percent who 
wished to become stenographers. 
There was little indication of in- 
terest in distributive occupations, 
and yet retail selling is an occupa- 
tion which a very large proportion 
of these students will be forced to 
enter if they remain in Washington. 

Mrs. Staples also found that 46.4 
percent of the boys and 28 percent 
of the girls chose occupations above 
their level of intelligence. Only 
27.7 percent of the boys choosing 
professions were of a sufficiently 
high level both in intelligence and 
scholastic achievement to assure that 
they would be even moderately suc- 
cessful. However, the girls who 
named professions as their voca- 
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tional choices were above average 
in intelligence and achievement. 

A survey of the postgraduation 
plans of 248 graduates of Eastern 
High School in June, 1946, showed 
similar discrepancies in students’ 
plans and actual vocational oppor- 
tunities open. Slightly more than 
10 percent of the workers in the 
Washington area are employed in 
professional fields, yet 50 percent 
of the girls expected to attend 
college to train for professional 
occupations ranging from the dip- 
lomatic service to accounting. The 
largest number, nine, planned to 
take the liberal-arts course and six 
expected to take teacher-training 
courses. Only six planned to train 
for a nursing career although this 
profession offers one of the most 
promising fields for girls at this 
time. 

Of the 109 boys answering the 
questionnaire, 55 percent planned 
to attend college to prepare for 30 
different professions ranging from 
creative writing to hotel manage- 
ment. The largest number, 12, 
planned to enter some field of engi- 
neering. Six planned to study law. 
The fact that the boys expected to 
be inducted into the armed forces 
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explains why only 32 expected to 
get jobs after graduation, However, 
of the 32, ten had no vocational 
choice. 

Clerical and distributive occupa- 
tions offered the best employment 
outlook for high-school graduates 
in the District of Columbia in 1946, 
However, only seven boys were 
interested in entering the clerical 
field and only two desired to do 
saleswork. The girls were somewhat 
more realistic. Sixty-nine planned 
to work permanently or for a time 
in the clerical occupations but only 
22 expected to secure further train- 
ing by attending business college or 
night school. Only two girls listed 
retail selling as a vocational choice. 

Although only a casual survey of 
intelligence ratings and scholastic 
achievement of the 1946 graduates 
has been made, it is safe to assume 
that, like the graduates of 1940, a 
large number of the students who 
expected to attend college and ul- 
timately enter the professions art 
not likely to do so. In addition, 
many of them did not seem to 
understand that colleges are ovet- 
crowded and that many cannot se 
cure admission although they might 
meet the entrance requirements. 


in the Family 


WITHIN the past half century, according to the Colorado 
School Journal, three successive generations of the same 
family have been on the Salida, Colo., schoolboard. The 
present incumbent, who has been on the board since 1937, 
presented a diploma to his son this year. 
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Uses of Cumulative Records 
ARTHUR E, TRAXLER 
In How to Use Cumulative Records 


i aay cumulative record brings 
together all the information the 
school has about a pupil and thus 
should be available to the entire 
faculty. It may be feared that some 
information such as IQ’s and per- 
sonality rating will be used by 
teachers to condemn individual pu- 
pils, to explain the teacher’s failure 
to help the pupil learn, or to justify 
the teacher’s position in a contro- 
versy with a pupil. There is need to 
telieve the tensions of the faculty 
over the security of their own posi- 
tions and to carry on a vigorous 
program of teacher education in 
legitimate uses of test results and 
of cumulative records leading to the 
acceptance of the guidance point of 
view. The guidance viewpoint is 
that the purpose of the guidance 
program—in fact, the main purpose 
of the school—is to develop the 
pupil’s capacities to the fullest pos- 
sible extent and to discover and 
begin working toward long-time 
goals consistent with his interests 
and ability. 

General uses—The following 
uses Of cumulative records are 
among those which should obtain 
in all schools: 

1. Cumulative records enable 
teachers to get acquainted with new 
pupils quickly. A teacher can study 
the records of pupils in her classes 
and within a few hours can obtain 
information that will enable her to 
plan work to fit her pupils. 
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New York City. Reported from 

How to Use Cumulative Records, 

Chicago: Science Research Associ- 
ates, 12-17. 
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2. Cumulative records are very 
useful in dividing classes into small 
groups for purposes of instruction. 

3, Cumulative records help teach- 
ers and counselors identify the 
weaknesses of individual pupils and 
plan treatment. The record of a 
pupil who is having unusual diffi- 
culty with certain aspects of his 
work should be studied to deter- 
mine his general mental ability, his 
home adjustment, the kinds of dif- 
ficulties he has had earlier, his in- 
terests, and any compensatory abili- 
ties or achievements which may be 
used as a starting point in remedial 
work. 

4, Cumulative records enable the 
school to discover the pupils with 
unusually high general mental 
ability and to plan special work in 
line with their interests. One of the 
glaring weaknesses of our schools 
is that too often very able pupils 
are allowed to drift aimlessly and 
to form habits of wasting time 
which will be very detrimental in 
later life. 

5. Cumulative records help the 
school discover special talents. 
When a talent is so outstanding as 
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to approach the level of genius, the 
school will render a service both to 
the individual and to society as it 
makes special provision for its de- 
velopment even at the sacrifice of 
some of the routine schoolwork. 

6. Cumulative records furnish 
leads to reasons why pupils are not 
happy and we'!l adjusted in the 
school. 

Although home conditions which 
make a pupil seem nonsocial and 
ill at ease will seldom be revealed 
by entries on the cumulative record, 
usually enough about the home will 
be recorded to indicate whether the 
cause of the maladjustment is likely 
to be found in that area. 

Anecdotal records often provide 
significant clues. Personality tests 
should be used for measurement 
purposes sparingly, if at all, in the 
usual school situation, for the va- 
lidity of most tests of this kind is 
Open to question. In the hands of 
experienced counselors, however, 
personality tests may sometimes be 
used as standard interview blanks 
to provide leads to specific personal 
problems. 

An understanding counselor who 
has adequate information about in- 
dividual pupils can solve many 
adjustment problems. Counselors 
should not try to treat involved 
cases, for they may simply aggravate 
the difficulty without touching the 
basic cause or causes. They should 
learn, however, to recognize symp- 
toms of neuroses so they can recom- 
mend referral to a specialist. 

7. Cumulative records provide 
information which may be used in 
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conferring with pupils about 
achievement. The record of a slow, 
hard-working individual pupil may 
contain evidence about growth 
which, even though lower than 
average, will be very encouraging 
because it will convince the pupil 
he is making progress. An able 
pupil may be stimulated to greater 
endeavor if he is shown that his 
percentiles for achievement, al- 
though not low in comparison with 
the group, are much below his aca- 
demic aptitude profiles. It is per- 
missible to show a pupil the less 
confidential portion of his record 
provided a full explanation is given 
him and an opportunity is allowed 
for him to ask questions. 

8. Cumulative records may be 
used in conferring with pupils 
about problems of behavior. Re- 
sults of tests of personality, atti- 
tude, and interests may sometimes 
be used to advantage, but the part 
of the record which has to do with 
behavior description or personality 
ratings is usually more helpful. 
Aptitude and achievement test 
scores are also useful, for they may 
reveal cases of maladjustment grow- 
ing out of inability to do the work 
of certain classes. 

9. Cumulative records serve as a 
basis for conferences with parents. 
Parents are usually glad to have an 
opportunity to see objective infor- 
mation about the ability, achieve- 
ment, and special aptitudes of theit 
children and to have these data 
explained to them. 

10. Cumulative records contain 
information valuable both for con- 
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ferences between counselors and in- 
dividual teachers and for staff 
clinics in which teachers study the 
problems of different pupils and 
decide on treatment. 

11. Cumulative records are use- 
ful in guiding pupils into or away 
from certain courses, reducing fail- 
ure through careful planning based 
on available evidence. 

12. Cumulative records are espe- 
cially valuable in helping pupils 
and parents make plans for the 
pupil’s career after graduation. This 
includes advice on whether the 
pupil should attend college, as well 
as assistance in selecting a suitable 
college or in choosing a vocation. 

13. Cumulative records provide 
a continuous and up-to-date case 
history for each pupil in the 
school. The case study is an indis- 
pensible technique both in person- 
nel work and in the education of 
teachers in guidance procedures. 
See Educational Records Supple- 
mentary Bulletin B, Case-Study 
Procedures in Guidance, published 
by the Educational Records Bureau. 

14. Cumulative records form an 
excellent basis for reports to col- 
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leges and prospective employers. 
Sometimes photostatic copies of the 
entire record, or parts of it, are 
sent, but more often summaries are 
prepared from the record. 

Individual goals and guidance.— 
One of the most fundamental and 
practical problems is that of pre- 
dicting as early as possible whether 
the boy or girl will go to college. 
Those going to college need to 
discover long-term goals consistent 
with broad areas of academic and 
vocational promise, whereas there is 
much more immediate and pressing 
need for guidance of those not 
going to college toward specific 
occupations, determined both by 
aptitudes and interests and by the 
opportunities offered by the local 
community. 

The pupil’s scholastic aptitude, 
achievement-test record, rank in 
class, and his expressed interest in 
higher education, as well as the ac- 
cessibility of a college nearby, must 
be taken into consideration in esti- 
mating the probability of each indi- 
vidual continuing study. Probably 
the socio-economic status of the 
family is equally important. 


Babies | Criss 


THE first American babies born during the war will create 
a new school crisis this fall, says the New York Times. 
Babies born during 1941-42 will cause a 9 percent increase 
in first-grade enrolments. The increased tide will last at 
least six years. Facilities will have to be increased from 
one-fourth to one-third in elementary and high schools, 
some educators predict, to take care of these children. 








The Purpose and Function of the Schools 


COMMISSION ON SCHOOLS FOR A NEw WorLbD 
In Schools for a New World 


4 Vi | AN no whas the supreme 
opportunity for building a better 
world. What goes on in the school- 
rooms of the world during the next 
half-century will have a profound 
bearing on man’s final victory, his 
continued frustration, or his ulti- 
mate defeat. The issue that has 
become vital is the issue of social 
integration and unity. The charac- 
teristics of an enduring free society 
which are now primary are wide- 
spread social consciousness and so- 
cial responsibility in action. These 
can be established through a dy- 
namic program of education con- 
sciously directed to this end. 

The central purpose of our 
schools must be to strengthen, im- 
prove, and unify American life. 
The great need is to establish the 
basic ideals of our society with such 
understanding and vigor: 

1. In the lives of our people: 

a) That selfrestraint in the inter- 
ests of the general welfare and the 
ability to put community before 
self become characteristic traits of 
the American people. 

b) That divisive and disinte- 
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American Association of School 
Administrators. W ashington,D. C.: 
The Association, 1947, pp. 39-69. 
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grating forces that spring from ma- 
terialism, human selfishness, and 
prejudice find little nourishment, 

2. In the functioning of our 
economy: 

a) That atomic and _ technical 
power become the instrument of a 
fuller enjoyment of freedom and 
not the instrument of its loss. 

The improvement of American 
life begins by strengthening it at 
the community level. Schools are 
beginning to stir in their acceptance 
of community responsibilities; and 
a new type of school, known as the 
community school, is coming into 
being. It concerns itself not only 
with the traditional functions but 
with the life activities of the men, 
women, and children of the com- 
munity. The community school rec- 
ognizes as its function the responsi- 
bility for establishing the conditions 
and requirements of social health 
which are prerequisite to the 
growth of wholesome personalities 
and the happy, useful adjustment 
of individuals to their social en- 
vironment. In so doing, the school 
is a community-moving agency, i.¢, 
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it must move the community to im- 
prove such social conditioning fac- 
tors as recreation, public health, 
community cleanliness, cultural op- 
portunity, churches, home life, con- 
ditions of employment, and com- 
munity pride. When these condi- 
tions are good, or when the commu- 
nity is working to improve them, 
it is possible for the schools suc- 
cessfully to develop socially healthy 
and well-adjusted individuals. 

The school also is a community 
treatment agency. Its function here 
is to provide in the school and 
release into the community the 
therapies of social health. The in- 
terdependence of all human rela- 
tionships at whatever level—tocal, 
national, or international, requires 
that each individual have (1) a 
sense of security within his environ- 
ment; (2) a sense of enjoyment of 
his environment; (3) a sense of 
belonging to a group within the 
school or community environment 
and of living within the lives of 
others; (4) a sense of responsibility 
for the welfare of his group and 
opportunity to participate in deter- 
mining the decisions of his group; 
(5) a sense of fellow feeling 
toward all members of his group; 
and (6) a sense of confidence in 
his adequacy and ability to partici- 
pate in active group situations. 

It is the function of the school 
to acquire the understandings 
which are necessary and develop 
and administer techniques and proc- 
esses appropriate to the develop- 
ment of these requirements. There 
is much to be done in the training 
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of teachers, in organizing the 
school, and in the selection and di- 
rection of pupils. 

The community school will also 
provide for and direct the participa- 
tion in the organized life of the im- 
mediate community of individual 
pupils and school groups. Thus the 
school is a community-building 
agency. Children and youth are just 
as truly citizens of their community 
as their elders, having community 
organizations and community tasks. 
Their contributions can and should 
be made into a principal medium of 
induction into responsible partici- 
pation in the strengthening and im- 
provement of American life. 

The universal phase of American 
life at the community level is work. 
Although some schools have ac- 
cepted work experience as a valu- 
able part of their general educa- 
tion, schools in the main have 
lacked the imagination to put this 
theory of activity to work. If re- 
leased-time programs serve merely 
to impart a firsthand knowledge of 
processes and to improve work 
habits and attitudes they will have 
missed their great opportunity. The 
problems of American life to be 
laid hold of and constructively 
dealt with by the schools are the 
problems of management and labor. 

Another function of the school 
in strengthening American life in 
the community is to assume respon- 
sibility and furnish leadership (1) 
in developing community conscious- 
ness of the needs of youth and (2) 
in coordinating the work of the 
community’s youth agencies. No 
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longer can the schools “wash their 
hands” of responsibility for youth 
outside of school hours. 

Still another function of the 
school is serving the needs of the 
adult community. The school should 
become the center of the commu- 
nity’s civic, cultural, and recrea- 
tional activities. Here parents dis- 
cuss and study their personal prob- 
lems, the problems and needs of 
their community, and what goes on 
in the world; mothers study child 
care and home management; fathers 


use tools in the shops or compete — 


with each other in the gymnasium; 
in many activities young people 
mingle with their elders. 

Along with strengthening Amer- 
ican life in the community, a cen- 
tral purpose of the school is the 
improvement of American life in 
its economic and civic aspects. 
These issues will be determined by 
the use we make of our resources 
to improve the standard of living 
of the masses of our people. The 
problem here is providing steady 
employment for all of our people 
who are able and willing to work, 
equitable distribution of the prod- 
ucts of their work, and widespread 
health and welfare services and ed- 
ucational opportunity. 

The use made of our natural, ma- 
terial, and power resources will be 
determined finally by the extent to 
which agencies of education de- 
velop in individuals (1) selfre- 
straint in the interests of the gen- 
eral welfare; (2) the desire and 
ability to live amd act coopera- 
tively and responsibly in all rela- 
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tionships with their fellows; (3) 
fundamental understanding of eco- 
nomic truths and of how our econ- 
omy operates; (4) consumer intel- 
ligence in the use of goods and 
services; (5) civic intelligence and 
competence of sufficiently high 
order to understand the necessity 
of and to support new and expand- 
ing functions of government; (6) 
the technical competence to trans- 
form the niagara of power at our 
disposal into goods and services and 
into improved standards of living; 
and (7) physical, mental, and emo- 
tional health. 

Although motivated by certain 
basic common purposes, our society 
is composed of free individuals who 
live, work, and express themselves 
in groups which intermingle, form, 
and reform with extreme fluidity. 
At any hour American life is a 
changing sea of changing relation- 
ships. When it is disturbed by great 
issues which threaten its security, it 
may become a violent sea of innu- 
merable purposes, dangerous and 
destructive; or it can be a restless 
sea of currents of purpose, moving 
in a common direction. Schools 
which accept as their purpose the 
improvement of American life will 
attempt to set currents in motion in 
our society by equipping pupils 
with properly conditioned compe- 
tence in certain areas. The condi- 
tioning factor is the influence of 
basic ideals so thoroughly estab- 
lished that they give direction in- 
voluntarily to the expression of the 
individual’s competence. 

One function of the schools here 
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is to develop in each pupil the 
competence that will enable him 
to handle his personal problems 
well. Personal problems are many 
and varied; they arise from social 
maladjustments, emotional disturb- 
ances, frustrations, immature judg- 
ments, economic insecurity, and 
misdirected purposes. The schools’ 
tasks here are two: the sympa- 
thetic understanding and capable 
counseling of individuals who need 
help with their personal problems 
and the development in all youths 
of gertain competence which is basic 
to their individual functional effec- 
tiveness. The individual must, for 
example, acquire and manage sav- 
ings, learn to market his abilities, 
to use the social and economic serv- 
ices his community makes available 
to him, and to spend his leisure 
valuably. 

A second function of the school 
is to equip the individual to give 
socially valuable expression to his 
unique abilities. The individual is 
to be of surpassing worth in our so- 
ciety, not alone as an individual but 
as a responsible instrument in the 
steady improvement of American 
life. Greatly increased emphasis 
must now be placed on the develop- 
ment of wholesome group life, the 
spread of social responsibility, the 
discharge of social duties, and the 
achievement of social unity. 

In the endeavor to discover and 
develop the unique abilities of each 
student, forward-looking schools 
proceed along two principal lines. 
First, they seek to know thorough- 
ly each one of their pupils. Second, 
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they plan their curriculums around 
three principles: (1) the establish- 
ment of a body of common learn- 
ings for all American youths; (2) 
differentiation in the selection of 
instructional materials, the planning 
of activities, and in motivations in 
terms of social background, native 
intelligence, occupational plans or 
probabilities; and (3) the provision 
of vocational-training opportunities 
for the development of the indi- 
vidual as a selfdirecting economic 
unit. 

A third competence which must 
be developed is the ability to con- 
tribute to the betterment of group 
life. Groups are the essence of our 
way of life. They may be sources of 
great strength to our economy, or 
they may be breeders of disunity, 
disintegration, and decay. A group 
within a community becomes a 
threat to its well-being when its 
group loyalties transcend the loyal- 
ties of its members to the commu- 
nity, and especially when its pur- 
poses are in conflict with the basic 
ideals of our society. The school 
seeks early to establish with its 
pupils a scale of loyalties. 

A further task in the area of 
group life is the discovery and train- 
ing for group leadership of those 
students who have the talent, and 
the training of all students in the 
ways of group leadership. The in- 
dividuals who possess outstanding 
qualities of leadership will have a 
profound influence on the course of 
our society. 

It is in the development of the 
competence to cope with economic 
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and social issues that the school 
comes face to face with some of its 
most difficult problems. Many 
schools fortunately are forging 
techniques, acceptable to the com- 
munity, for the frank facing of is- 
sues in the classroom by teachers 
who are themselves economically 
literate. This competence requires 
that all teaching which falls under 
the traditional caption of education 
for citizenship be applied realisti- 
cally to local community problems 
and the conditions of community 
life, to the problems of the na- 
tion’s economy, and to the prob- 
lems which face the world. It re- 
quires that the pupils live together 
and manage their affairs as junior 
citizens under the skilful guidance 
of the school, that both pupils and 
teachers work together in truly 
democratic relationships, and that 
the community outside be inter- 
ested in and be made to feel a part 
of the life of the school. 

In Practical Applications of De- 
mocracy, George De Huszar de- 
scribes three kinds of democracy: 
talk-democracy, which proclaims it- 
self in democratic ideals but does 
not translate belief into action; con- 
sent-democracy seeks to understand 
issues, votes “yes” or “no”, but 
doesn’t know what or how to do 
things; and do-democracy, which is 
a bending of energies by joining 
with other like-minded persons to 
get things done; its characteristics 
are participation with others in fac- 
ing problems together and seeking 
intelligent solutions. 
Consent-democracy, anoutgrowth 
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of talk-democracy, and as expressed 
in Our two-party system, can no 
longer guarantee a safe road ahead. 
De Huszar states: “the question is 
poe that of supplementing and 
combining consent-democracy with 
do-democracy.”” Its method is the 
“building and using of problem. 
centered groups.” 

Progressive teachers have been 
using the technique of the problem- 
centered group for a decade or two. 
The device should be expanded to 
permeate every phase of school and 
community life. 

In improving American life, the 
school will provide guidance to- 
ward physical, mental, and emo- 
tional health. Good: physical condi- 
tion and good health are vital to our 
security. It has been estimated that 
to provide a safe, sanitary, and 
healthful school environment for 
all the country’s children will re- 
quire seven billion dollars, But 
meanwhile, every school, with or 
without adequate facilities, can de- 
velop a strong program to serve this 
need. Literature on what can be 
done in this direction has been sum- 
marized in the report of the Nation- 
al Committee on School Health 
Policies. 

Schools can also greatly improve 
mental and emotional health by 
giving greatly increased attention 
to “screening out” the “nagging, 
scolding, sarcastic, domineering, of 
emotionally unstable teacher or 
principal.” In their expectations 
of their staffs they can put a 
premium on kindliness, sympathy, 
and friendliness; they can place an 
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understanding of mental hygiene 
higher on their list of require- 
ments; they can encourage home 
visitations and an understanding 
of the needs of pupils. They can 
give all of their pupils opportuni- 
ties to experience success, empha- 
size cooperative methods, minimize 
highly competitive procedures, and 
use flexible discipline methods. 

It is the function of education to 
help build a new world in which 
men and nations may live together 
in justice and security, in unity and 
peace. It is also the function of 
education to help give full expres- 
sion to our ideals and ¢o establish 
with all pupils in the transmission 
of the culture the moral and spirit- 
val values and the fundamental 
understandings essential to the im- 
provement of the culture, and nec- 
essary for the responsible living to- 
gether of free men in a free soci- 
ety. 

We who teach believe that ‘‘ed- 
ucation is the process by 
which a culture is transmitted from 
one generation to the next and is 
somehow transformed in the proc- 
ess of transmission . . . . into shapes 
more satisfying to its members.” 
The skilful direction of this process 
is the problem of education in our 
time. The challenge to education is 
the unifying of American life 
through transmitting the culture. 

The ideals of our culture have 
been well stated by the Educational 
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Policies Commission in The Edu- 
cation of Free Men in American 
Democracy. The Commission on 
Research and Service of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools has suggested 
that every school approach the 
building of these understandings 
by building its own list of chal- 
lenges to democracy which stand as 
barriers to extension and improve- 
ment of democratic practices. 

Most schools will do well to list 
their local barriers. As positive 
goals in the transmission and im- 
provement of the culture, schools 
can attack vigorously such prob- 
lems as: (1) discriminations in 
our society—political, social, and 
economic—which operate against 
racial and religious minorities; (2) 
emphasis on material values and the 
resulting neglect of spiritual values; 
(3) decay of community life; (4) 
influence on government of pres- 
sure groups; (5) unworthy use of 
technology and natural power; (6) 
inequalities of educational and 
economic opportunity; social irre- 
sponsibility; (7) economic illiter- 
acy; (8) demagoguery; and (9) 
isolationism. 

It will be by the process of 
throwing the bright light of the 
basic ideals of our society on prob- 
lems such as these that American 
life gradually will be unified 
through the expression of Ameri- 
can ideals in action. 





The Shock Method of Teaching 






Epwin A. LELAND 


In the High School Journal 
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uf EARNING is generally re- 
garded in the light of pleasant ex- 
perience. High-school and college 
educators alike scale their subject 
matter in gradual steps that will 
lead the unwitting and perhaps un- 
suspecting pupil down paths pre- 
viously agreed upon. Appeal is 
made to the cold logic of the intel- 
lect instead of to the vicissitudinous 
heart. Yet ideas are things to get 
excited about. Chances are that the 
student who can’t get worked up 
over what he is studying will gain 
little from the course. 

Subject matter is often arranged 
under the naive assumption that the 
student holds no fixed opinions on 
the subject he is electing. But ideas 
and opinions have a manner of im- 
planting themselves firmly at an 
early age; and whether he’s gleaned 
them from the barbershop or from 
the family dinner table, the stu- 
dent carries with him a miscellany 
of opinions on labor, war, the Brit- 
ish Empire, race relations, etc. 
Though subject matter may be un- 
folded in a beautiful mosaic of ir- 
refutable facts, it may not budge 
him from a fixed position. 

A course in biology, for instance, 
may take the student on a logical 
and sequential tour of organic mat- 
ter beginning with the one-celled 
animal and working up to the erect 
anthropoid called man. Yet the fas- 
cinating facts of evolution may not 
strike a single spark in the imagi- 
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nation though the student may leave 
the course with an A, It is per- 
fectly possible for an excellent stu. 
dent to entertain outlandish opin- 
ions on the subject of racial purity. 
Course material can be superim- 
posed like a shin plaster on a 
rather primitive frame of concep. 
tions and beliefs. 

Possibly the one thing that 
started the writer off on the road to 
critical thinking was a_ verbal 
trouncing received at the hands of 
a high-school teacher of economics. 
He began the course with a list of 
statements which we were to clas: 
sify as true or false. One stated that 
any man who wanted a job could 
get one. This was back in 1927 
when we boys were planning to be 
bond salesmen and stockmarket ma- 
nipulators. I believe most of wu 
pegged this one as easy. 

The unkind negation of the 
teacher and the subsequent blast at 
my grocery-store axioms hit at my 
ego and I was fighting mad. I wa 
ready to study economics—if only 
to prove that the teacher wa 
wrong. It was then that I learned 
of technological unemployment and 
submarginal labor. Had I learned 
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the data in passing—just as another 
bundle of information to be tied 
up in a neat package—I would have 
left the. course none the wiser for 
the exposure. It was a masterful 
stroke of pedagogy for the teach- 
er to blast me out of my all too con- 
venient belief. 

That is the dynamics of teaching. 
Minus this element teachers are of 
little consequence in intellectual de- 
velopment. Better to send the stu- 
dents to the library every day for 
several hours of reading. 

The study of subject matter 
should begin by examining the hot- 
test, most controversial issues in the 
field. A teacher does not always 
have to take sides, but it is better 
in many cases if he does. If the 
purpose of intellectual development 
is to make the student think ana- 
lytically (this is not the sole pur- 
pose, by any means), he must be 
provided with an initial push. The 
teacher can sometimes bring this 
about with dogmatism. 

When interest has been aroused 
and discussion is raging, the class 
may then be ready for an examina- 
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tion of facts. Without an inquiry 
into the facts, any class discussion 
is in danger of degenerating into a 
bull session with the throatiest stu- 
dents holding the floor and the dis- 
cussion wandering aimlessly. When 
students look for evidence to prove 
a notion, they will inevitably run 
into new evidence. And a diligent 
perusal of the facts will temper 
judgment. 

It’s not enough to assign material 
and see that it is learned. We in 
the educational world must pene- 
trate to the nucleus of human be- 
havior. Unless an idea or thought 
can be made to ring an emotional 
bell, the supporting data will have 
little meaning. They will be for- 
gotten entirely or will persist in 
tattered fragments. 

Emotionalizing the curriculum 
does not force the teacher into the 
role of debunker 4 la Henry 
Mencken. Some debunking may be 
needed, but the teacher ought not 
to revel in the sport of icon- 
smashing. He must build faith in 
his subject and supply color and 
romance as well. 


School for Parents 


PARENTS go to school, too, at Forest Hills, N. Y., high 
school. Parents of incoming students are asked particularly 
—all other parents are welcome—to attend lectures once a 
week. Included in the hour-long sessions is a 15-minute 
period for questions. Topics discussed range from rules and 
regulations to adolescent psychology. 








Promotion Policies: 


The Case for 


Normal Progress 


WILLARD S. ELSBREE 


In the Teachers College Record 


( 


= N a recent statement concern- 
ing promotion practices in the 
elementary schools, Walter LeBaron 
outlines the three policies, namely, 
the theory of grade standards, the 
theory of continuous promotion, 
and the theory of continuous prog- 
ress. He says the theory of grade 
standards will be abandoned and 
then develops a case for continuous 
progress, stressing the point that 
the length of time each child spends 
in the elementary school will be de- 
termined by a careful estimate of 
his needs, ‘which allows for more 
individual adjustments than are 
contemplated in the regular promo- 
tion schools.”” While I subscribe to 
what I believe his proposal implies, 
I question the advisability of mov- 
ing directly to the continuous-prog- 
ress theory because (1) the philoso- 
phy underlying the grade-standard 
theory is so deeply rooted in the 
thinking of educators and the lay 
public generally that only a surface 
reform will be achieved unless a 
broadside attack on_ traditional 
theory is made and (2) because 
most teachers and principals are not 
yet equipped to administer a pol- 
icy of continuous progress with all 
its implications for evaluating so- 
cial, emotional, and mental! growth. 

Despite the emphasis that edu- 
cators have laid on the principle of 
individual differences, in most com- 
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munities it is still taken for granted 
that each grade has _ established 
norms; that the curriculum should 
be geared to these standards; and 
that pupils should master in order- 
ly sequence the subject matter and 
skills prescribed. Failing this, the 
pupils should repeat the year’s work 
and when they are up to standard 
should advance to the next higher 
grade. 

Thus the immediate problem 1s 
to rid the country of a theory of 
pupil progress that has as its base 
adjusting the pupil to the school 
and to supplant it with a policy of 
adjusting the school to the pupil's 
needs and to change the emphasis 
in our education programs from the 
present stress on intellectual con- 
tent to a recognition of the physi- 
cal, emotional, spiritual, and social 
aspects of the personality of the 
learner. We must break completely 
with the old practices and change 
the thinking of the school people 
and the public regarding the sound- 
ness of theories of pupil progress; 
otherwise principals imbued with 
the ideas underlying the older 
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philosophy can excuse their tradi- 
tional practices by hiding behind 
the skirts of a “continuous-prog- 
ress” arrangement. 

I believe that the surest way to 
achieve the reform implied in a 
continuous-progress policy is by 
taking an intermediate step, i.e., by 
urging school systems to promote 
all pupils annually. Occasionally 
under such an arrangement a few 
pupils will be badly classified, but 
this will remove any weighty deci- 
sons from the teachers’ and 
principals’ minds. Their only con- 
cern will be how to make Johnny's 
experience most profitable in his 
new environment. 

The first step in a program de- 
signed to bring about a change in 
point of view is to show, by citing 
the facts in support of the new 
system, that the confidence people 
have in the old is founded on un- 
desirable and harmful procedures. 
It might be well to point out: 

1.. Children under the grade- 
standard arrangement vary as much 
in achievement in the upper grades 
of the elementary school as they 
would have varied had chronolog- 
ical age been used as the basis of 
promotion. H. Arnold Perry re- 
ported that in North Carolina 20 
percent of the 41,100 white chil- 
dren in the seventh grade made 
gtade equivalents, when tested, 
equal to or exceeding 9.2, and 20 
percent made grade equivalents of 
6.0 or less, with the range extend- 
ing from 5.0 to 11.1 years, or 
slightly more than six. Since the 
tange in pupil achievement is so 
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wide, the teachers’ task of adjusting 
instruction to the readiness of 
pupils is no smaller under the old 
policy than under the new. 

2. Since studies have repeatedly 
shown that children do not com- 
monly learn more by repeating than 
by promotion to a higher grade, the 
reason for not promoting a child 
has to be something other than fail- 
ure to meet subject-matter require- 
ments. Some would say that failure 
in itself teaches the child an im- 
portant lesson, but 

3. Psychologists are in rather 
close agreement that success is a 
stronger motivating force than fail- 
ure and that the effects of the latter 
on the personality are more likely 
to be negative than constructive. 
Failure also tends to create a cleav- 
age between the nonpromoted pupil 
and his former classmates. 

A second step in changing atti- 
tudes lies in a cooperative study of 
the’ objectives or goals of the ele- 
mentary school. Most educators 
would include in a list of objec- 
tives the following: To help pupils 
(1) to understand and practice de- 
sirable social relationships; (2) to 
discover and develop desirable in- 
dividual aptitudes; (3) to cultivate 
the habit of critical thinking; (4) 
to appreciate and desire worthwhile 
activities; (5) to gain command of 
the common integrating knowledge 
and skills; and (6) to develop a 
sound body and normal mental at- 
titudes. 

When teachers and principals 
agree on some such set of objec- 
tives, they will begin to appreciate 





the inadequacy of the old grade- 
standard concept and be aware of 
the need for revising pupil-progress 
arrangements so as to take account 
of these objectives. 

Reforms in pupil-promotion prac- 
tice will fall far short of the need 
unless they are accompanied by a 
general reduction in class size. The 
time has come to launch a drive 
to have two teachers in all kinder- 
gartens and grades one, two, and 
three in classes ranging from 20 
to 30 pupils. Moreover, 25 pupils 
should be established as the maxi- 
mum for the other elementary 
gtades. Policies with respect to class 
size were determined before any 
recognition was given to individual 
differences and when the all-round 
development of children was not 
considered the responsibility of the 
teacher. 

According to Arthur I. Gates, 
the size of the class makes a great 
deal of difference if the teacher is 
to discover the characteristics of the 
pupils and adjust instruction to 
them. 

Another reform which I con- 
sider inherent in the theory of con- 
tinuous progress is the provision of 
increased guidance facilities. Teach- 
ers still have only an elementary 
knowledge of the emotions and a 
very limited background in the 
whole field of child development. 
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Trained personnel are essential if 
pupils are to be grouped so as to 
facilitate their growth. 

Finally, we must discover ways 
of bringing parents into more ef- 
fective relationship with our eduv- 
cational program. The education of 
children is a joint enterprise. Par- 
ents must understand clearly the 
educational objectives to be 
achieved; to be able to cooperate, 
they must also have some education 
in methodology with regard to dis- 
cipline, teaching of reading, social 
relationships, and a host of other 
areas. 

In conclusion I should like to 
stress my fundamental agreement 
with the ultimate goal of continuous 
progress for all children and to 
emphasize that to achieve it we 
must attack the weaknesses in the 
old practices, fault by fault. It is 
also essential to agree on a set of 
objectives that stresses the all-round 
development of children. Moreover, 
a change in promotion practice 
should be accompanied by a marked 
reduction in size of classes, a sub- 
stantial increase in guidance serv- 
ices, and a program of parent edu- 
cation that will insure their co- 
operation in the joint task of edu- 
cating children. In the meantime, a 
policy or normal promotion is less 
likely to penalize pupils than is the 
traditional one. 





oil LL freshmen in the Northwestern University School of 
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Pupils’ Attitudes Toward Teaching 
Procedures 






RONALD C, DOLL 


In the School Review 


if EARNERS’ attitudes toward 
teachers and ,teaching methods re- 
quire more thorough and more fre- 
quent study than they have received 
in the past. This conclusion was 
reached after an investigation to de- 
termine which of certain proced- 
ures, ranging through democratic 
to authoritarian methods, prove 
most acceptable to learners at the 
secondary-school level. We found 
that, in general, pupils prefer demo- 
cratic to laissez-faire or autocratic 
classroom procedures. Youth like 
to have their creative impulses 
guided but not thwarted; they want 
opportunities to express themselves 
freely in groups in which they feel 
secure; and they appreciate assign- 
ments that are definite and mean- 
ingful but not dictatorial. Pupils 
find more flaws in traditional teach- 
ing methods than teachers appear 
‘oO recognize. 

Each statement in the question- 
faire used contained four parts, one 
of which was designed to express 
laissez-faire procedure; another, a 
low level of democratic interaction; 
another, a high level of democratic 
interaction; and still another, gen- 
wine autocracy. (In distinguishing 
these procedures, the author had 
recourse only to his own philosophy 
of education, recognizing at the out- 
set the danger of applying labels 
to procedures that have seldom been 
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classified.) Two of the five state- 
ments will be shown to illustrate: 


1. Much of our time in school is de- 
voted to learning facts. I think I'd 
have the greatest desire to learn a set 
of facts if the teacher said: 

“You can find these facts in 
the reference books in the library.” 
“You must learn these facts 
because you'll need them later.” 

neal ¢) “You could use these facts in 
answering the questions you've been 
asking.” 

“You'll need to know these 
facts to pass the examination.” 


2. To help me develop a real inter- 
est in reading and an appreciation of 
good literature, a teacher should: 


ne a) Permit me to read rapidly mate- 
rial of my own choosing that suits my 
ability, and to prepare to discuss the 
material in a general way. 

enna b) Require me to read slowly the 
works of the best authors, memorizing 
and analyzing parts. 

ssn c) Allow me to read, either slow- 
ly or rapidly, anything I want to read. 
“a 4) Require me to read rapidly the 
works of the best authors and to prepare 
to discuss these works in a general way. 


Thus, in statement 1, part 4 


_ showed that the teacher had an 


easy-going, almost uninterested at- 
titude toward pupil learning. Only 
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6.2 percent of the 1237 sophomore, 
junior, and senior students answer- 
ing the questionnaire responded 
favorably. Parts 6 and ¢ indicated 
that the teacher had in mind real 
purposes, either an ultimate or a 
more immediate objective which he 
shared with his pupils. The latter 
represented the better purpose be- 
cause it fulfilled an immediate 
rather than a remote need. Part b 
received 37.3 percent favorable re- 
sponses, while 36.5 percent of the 
students favored part c. Part d, 
which showed that the teacher re- 
lied on his authority to induce pu- 
pils to learn, was responded to 
favorably by 20 percent. 

In statement 2, part a indicated 
that the pupil might read material 
that was interesting and meaning- 
ful to him; that he and the teacher 
had chosen it cooperatively, the 
teacher having determined that it 
suited the pupil’s ability; and that 
he was responsible for knowledge 
of the material in a general rather 
than a detailed manner. This pro- 
cedure, which is considered demo- 
cratic, received favorable responses 
from 26.0 percent of the students. 
In part the teacher is represented 
as requiring that pupils read, at a 
prescribed pace, literature which 
certain adults considered “‘best’’ and 
which would become the basis for 
detailed examination. This azto- 
cratic procedute was favored by 
26.4 percent. Part ¢ emphasized 
reading activity that was entirely 
free and unguided, with no evalu- 
ation suggested (laissez-faire proce- 
dure). Twenty-two and a half per- 
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cent checked this response. Part d, 
containing the word “require,” te. 
vealed teacher control in determin- 
ing what is best in literature, with 
pupil latitude in establishing rate 
of reading and in preparing for 
evaluation (somewhat democratic 
procedure). This procedure was 
favored by 25.1 percent of the te- 
spondents. The remaining state- 
ments divided similarly. 

A tabulation of the responses te- 
vealed (1) that in the first state. 
ment the two examples of demo- 
cratic procedure were favored near- 
ly equally by the majority of the 
pupils; (2) that in the second state. 
ment pupils divided nearly equally 
in selecting responses; (3) that in 
completing the third statement, con- 
cerning making an article of furni- 
ture or clothing, pupils favored 
overwhelmingly (78.2 percent) the 
democratic procedure of being en- 
tirely selfreliant in making what- 
ever they wished; (4) that in com- 
pleting statements 4 and 5 also, 
dealing with speaking and discus 
sion and with studying, pupils indi. 
cated preferences for democratic 
methods. 

Interesting features are that the 
pupils apparently liked least, of al 
the choices, assignment-making fo 
punishment and that they appeared 
to dislike almost as actively such 


other evidences of teacher domina]. 


tion as the classroom lecture. Pet 
haps the allusion to library ‘‘ref 
erence books” in part a of the firs 
statement created feelings of aver 
sion, 

A breakdown of results accord 
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ATTITUDES 


ing to grade in school showed that 
in each of the statements a plural- 
ity of the seniors chose the demo- 
cratic response. 

When the author’ asked heter- 
ogeneous groups of pupils to pre- 
sent the reasoning that underlay 
their choices, he found that pupils 
gave their opinions with convic- 
tion. Said one pupil: 


Most of these questions have been 
based on the manner of making a stud- 
ent willing to study, or interested in 
the work, or desirous of learning. .. . 
I don’t see how commanding a pupil to 
make a certain garment in a certain 
way, or reading certain pages in an al- 
lotted time can produce the desired 
effects. I think the greater the freedom 
in the student’s choosing the topic most 
interesting to him, the more he will 
follow up his particular work and con- 
sequently learn. 


Seniors and older pupils gen- 
erally subscribed most  whole- 
heartedly to this statement, but 
sophomores expressed confusion as 
to the direction in which ‘“‘freedom” 
would lead them and wanted great- 
er adult control. Few, however, de- 
sired laissez faire. All of the con- 
sultants recognized the value of 
teachers as guides and as ever-pres- 
ent aids in time of trouble, and few 
pupils took exception, in group 
meetings or in written comments, to 
the democratic responses in state- 


ments 3, 4, and 5. 


TOWARD TEACHING 
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Reaction to choices in statements 
1 and 2 seemed to vary from school 
to school according to the experi- 
ences that the learners had encoun- 
tered. In one school where pupils 
expressed particular dislike of Eng- 
lish literature taught on a require- 
ment-memorization-analysis __ basis, 
sentiment ran rather heavily against 
part & of statement 2. In another 
school where instruction in Eng- 
lish literature followed nearly as 
traditional a pattern, many pupils 
said they were well satisfied with 
the way their teachers “made it in- 
teresting” for them. 

Memorization of facts to pass ex- 
aminations received the readily ad- 
mitted support of many pupils be- 
cause they know “that’s the system”’ 
and “‘the system is hard to beat.” A 
plurality of pupils believed in learn- 
ing facts for future use as opposed 
to learning them for immediate ap- 
plication because “youth live in the 
future.” Most pupils agreed, how- 
ever, that ‘facts are useful when 
they aid thought on any particular 
subject. Facts should not be learned 
for their own sake.” 

Instruments such as the “‘expres- 
sionaire’’ used in the present inves- 
tigation need further refinement be- 
fore they can be employed with as- 
surance. At present their greatest 
usefulness lies in the stimulus they 
provide to discussion and comment. 


MM ORE than 56,000 ex-servicemen and women are 
going to school under the GI Bill to become school teach- 
ers, a Veterans Administration’ sampling of student-veterans 


disclosed recently. 








Trends in Elementary-Curriculum Planning 
Dei E, KIBBE 


In the Wisconsin Journal of Education 


a URVEYING curriculum trends 
in 17 states, a committee from the 
State Directors of Elementary Edu- 
cation has analyzed state practices. 
All of the trends listed, as well as 
the committee’s tentative recom- 
mendations, are discussed here. 


TRENDS 

1. All of the states reporting 
showed a marked trend toward 
stimulating and guiding statewide 
curriculum practices instead of pre- 
scribing rigid courses of study. This 
does not mean a lessening of re- 
sponsibility and activity on the part 
of state departments, but rather that 
the function of the state depart- 
ment has become one of leadership 
and guidance. Vigorous programs 
of curriculum development are in 
process, affecting work in the class- 
rooms more significantly than the 
prescribed course of study, made 
remote from the field, can possibly 
do. State departments are: 

a) Stimulating local communities 
to think through the goals of edu- 
cation. 

6) Helping them to study the 
nature and needs of children and 
to use local resources and other ma- 
terials of learning. 

c) Helping to find appropriate 
means to evaluate the effectiveness 
of the curriculum. 

d) Through conferences, work- 
shops, printed guides, and other 
ways serving as a means of gather- 
ing together and disseminating the 
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best thinking and practices found 
in and out of the state. 

2. There is a trend toward par- 
ticipation in planning by all who 
are affected by the planning. State 
councils and committees have been 
organized to facilitate wide pattici- 
pation. Some states include lay 
members on the central committee 
or have lay advisory councils work- 
ing with the curriculum councils. 
Florida, for instance, has a citizens’ 
committee on education which is 
authorized to inaugurate and con- 
duct a comprehensive study of edu- 
cation in Florida and recommend 
action. 

State departments are sponsoring 
workshops and work conferences 
to make it possible for many people 
to make significant contributions. 
These workshops are often carried 
on in cooperation with teacher- 
training institutions, sometimes on 
campus, sometimes in counties of 
local communities where they are 
easy of access and can use local 
schools and communities as labora- 
tories. Two states report preschool 
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ELEMENTARY-CURRICULUM 


and postschool conferences of one 
week each, with teachers on pay. 
Often these conferences are part of 
an inservice program. 

Departments of education are fa- 
cilitating wide participation in cur- 
riculum planning by providing time 
and money. In some states the leg- 
islatures are budgeting some money 
specifically for curriculum develop- 


‘ment. Florida, for example, has 


been provided with a scholarship 
fund sufficient to permit one-fourth 
of the teachers of the state to be in 
summer school each summer. 

3. There is a trend toward 
basing curriculum programs on 
known facts of child development. 
State bulletins attempt to suggest 
programs based on  child-study 
findings. In New Jersey an effort 
has been made to suggest a total 
program for each age group based 
on the known facts regarding its 
development. The program is 
broadly, though concretely de- 
scribed, leaving to the local schools 
the task of adapting it to the needs 
and experiences of their particular 
children. 

State bulletins are promoting the 
principle that effective learning is 
based on experience. They are rec- 
ognizing that rates of development 
differ and they therefore discourage 
fixed standards of attainment for 
each grade. 

Some states are recognizing the 
need for providing for continuous, 
uninterrupted development and are 
planning curriculums that are con- 


tinuous from kindergarten through . 


high school. Georgia includes the 
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preschool and adult levels as well. 

If teachers are to help build pro- 
grams in harmony with the facts of 
child development, they must them- 
selves become, in a modest way, 
child-study specialists. Workshops 
in several states emphasize or center 
around child development. Special- 
ists are used as workshop consult- 
ants and on curriculum committees. 
Two years ago Maryland procured 
Dr. Daniel A. Prescott and his staff 
from the Collaboration Center on 
Child Growth and Development, 
University of Chicago, as consult- 
ants for a three-year program. 
Persons selected from each county 
met with the consultants several 
days at the beginning of the first 
year, then returned to their counties 
and organized study groups. They 
met twice again to evaluate their 
work and to get further instruc- 
tions. Last summer the counties 
paid the expenses of 20 persons to 
the six-week workshop on human 
growth and development at the 
University of Chicago. These peo- 
ple became resource persons in the 
program. 

4, There is a trend toward search- 
ing for evaluation procedures which 
are an integral part of the learning 
process and which are sufficiently 
broad. Reports indicate that, while 
considerable progress has been 
made in eliminating negative de- 
vices, states are only beginning to 
progress toward a positive program. 

5. There is a trend toward ad- 
ministrative procedures which con- 
tribute to effective curriculum plan- 
ning. Enlarging the administrative 
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unit, equalizing educational oppor- 
tunity by increased state aid, plan- 
ning school buildings suited to the 
curriculum, more and improved ma- 
terials and services all are reported 
as making possible better curricu- 
lum programs. 

6. There is a trend toward coop- 
eration in working on problems of 
curriculum development on a re- 
gional and national basis. Among 
the projects which are nationwide 
in scope are those of the Associa- 
tion of Chief State School Officers, 
the American Council on Teacher 
Education, and the American Coun- 
cil on Education. 

RECOMMENDATIONS BASED ON 
STUDY OF TRENDS 

1. The committee recommends 
that means be sought “to assure 
that all teachers have a significant 
part in statewide programs of cur- 
riculum development.” It suggests 
particularly that there be well- 
organized curriculum workshops so 
located that they are available with- 
out cost to all teachers. 

2. The committee recommends 
that all people who are affected by 
the curriculum should share in 
planning it and strongly urges the 
cooperative activity of preservice 
and inservice groups in curriculum- 
development programs. Not only 
should teacher-training staffs par- 
ticipate in planning field programs, 
but inservice groups should help in 
the development of the teacher- 
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training curriculum. To study the 
function of laymen in curriculum 
development, the committee sug. 
gests such questions as these: (a) 
What does community participation 
in education involve? (b) What 
ends are to be sought through this 
participation? (c) In what areas 
can laymen participate dynamically? 
(d) By what specific means can this 
participation be secured? 

3. As state departments release 
teachers from rigidly prescribed 
courses of study, state bulletins 
should be made increasingly useful. 
Curriculum centers should be lo- 
cated within easy reach of all 
teachers, with mobile units for re- 
mote areas. 

4. The committee recommends 
that means be continuously sought 
to implement the findings of child 
study in the curriculum program. 
It believes that unless classroom 
teachers are helped to understand 
children, little progress will be 
made. 

5. The committee recommends 
statewide, perhaps nationwide, 
study to discover what common 
elements should underlie the de- 
velopment of curriculums for ele- 
mentary schools. 

6. The committee recommends 
that greater emphasis be given at 
the state level to finding adminis- 
trative procedures which facilitate 
the development of a sound curricu- 
lum. 


(Jawa of the school population lives in the south, 
which has only a sixth of the nation’s school revenues. 
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What Makes Children Like or 
Dislike School? 


LoulIs 


MONASH 


In Understanding the Child 


= we gave 374 of 
our seventh-and eighth-grade pupils 
a questionnaire to determine their 
attitudes toward school and the rea- 
sons for them. The children’s 
answers indicated a decided prefer- 
ence for school; 57 percent of the 
boys and 68 percent of the girls 
said they liked it. Only 8 percent 
of the boys and 10 percent of the 
girls disliked it. The others reported 
themselves as indifferent. 

When asked why they liked 
school, the children gave various 
reasons. One said: 

“The atomic age will soon be 
here; if you don’t have a schooling 
you won't be ready for this age.” 
Another: ‘“‘I like school very much 
because it gives me a chance to ex- 
press myself.” 

Still another said she had taken a 
special liking to all her teachers. 
Some other comments were: 

“I like school very much _ be- 
cause we have a wonderful home- 
room teacher and the other teachers 
are nice. I am also quite good in 
my work.” 

“My honest opinion for liking 
school is that I am used to it. When 
a holiday comes, I can’t wait to go 
back to school because I miss it.” 

“TI like school because you get an 
education and learn how to play 
fair and square.” 

“I like school except for a few 
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subjects. I think the teachers are 
lovely. They try very hard to teach 
us. 

Statements of those who said 
they disliked school included the 
following: 

“I don’t like school because it 
doesn’t appeal to me. I don’t know 
why—but I just don’t like it.” 

"I do not like school because I 
like to work with my hands and in 
school you mostly work things out 
in your head,” 

“It takes up too much of your 
time and does not have any connec- 
tion with what you want to do in 
life. How will geography and his- 
tory help me to fix a radio?” 

“Teachers are not considerate in 
giving homework.” 

Many interesting comments were 
given by children who did not ex- 
press definite likes or dislikes: 

“I like it in bad weather but I 
hate to be cooped up in a school- 
room on nice days.” 

“Most of the teachers make the 
subjects very interesting. Then 


again there are some who just say 


words.” 
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“Like many things it’s a neces- 
sary evil. I’m not crazy about it, 
but I need the school more than 
the school needs me. So I take it 
and lump it.” 

The children were given a list 
of their subjects, arranged alpha- 
betically, and were told to rearrange 


them in the order of choice. The 
table shows how the children 
ranked the various subjects: 
Boys 
1. Shopwork 7. Geography 
2. Drawing 8. Spelling 
3. Science 9. Literature 
4. Arithmetic 10. Composition 
5. History 11. Hygiene 
6. Health 12. Memory gems 
education 13. Grammar 
Girls 
1. Drawing 8. Health 
2. Homemaking — education 
3. Sewing 9. History 
4. Geography 10. Composition 
5. Science 11. Literature 
6. Arithmetic 12. Hygiene 
7. Spelling 13. Memory gems 


14. Grammar 


Some of the reasons for liking a 
particular subject were: 

“I like shopwork because you can 
make useful things and show them 
to your family.” 

“I like drawing best because it 
teaches you colors and how to 
draw. It eases your mind from 
arithmetic and grammar.” 

“History is my first choice be- 
cause I find it most interesting. 
Also, my teacher has a very good 
method of teaching. 

“Science is both interesting and 
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useful. I enjoy the experiments and 
the discussions.” 

“I like health education because 
it gives you a chance to get away 
from boring subjects and in the 
meantime you get fun and enjoy. 
ment.” 

“I like memory gems _ because 
good poetry appeals to me.” 

“TI like grammar because I find it 
very mysterious. By that I mean, 
when you find what part of speech 
a word is, it is more like reading a 
mystery book and getting one clue 
at a time.” 

“I like literature because the 
knowledge of the world is found 
in books. Reading helps me to 
improve my knowledge and vocabu- 
lary.” 

“Arithmetic is very important 
and when you work some of the 
problems you enjoy them.” 

Some of the comments the chil- 
dren made on why they disliked 
certain subjects are illuminating. 
“Grammar has no life or pep in 
it,” wrote one pupil. “I cannot 
concentrate on it.” Another said: 
“I can’t catch on to arithmetic but 
I try my best. Arithmetic is queer 
and hard.” One pupil expressed a 
special dislike for ‘‘memory gems” 
because, she said, “I am shy and 
do not like to recite before the 
class.’" Other comments were: 

“T usually liked reading, but now 
I don’t like the uninteresting way 
it is taught.” 

“I dislike hygiene because it is 
so boring and I learned it in the 
lower grades and know how to take 
care of myself.” 
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WHAT MAKES 


Deductions from the study.— 
1. Sixty-eight percent of the girls 
and 57 percent of the boys like 
school and find it highly satisfying. 
Girls as a rule conform more read- 
ily to school routine than do boys. 
Hence school has a greater appeal 
to them. 

2. In general, the greater the 
pupil’s success in school, the greater 
his liking for it. Practically all chil- 
dren who rated A or B in school- 
work and citizenship expressed a 
liking for school. Conversely, chil- 
dren rated C or D indicated in most 
cases a neutral feeling or dislike 
for school. 

3. The percentages of 7A stu- 
dents who found school life satis- 
fying were higher than the average 
percentage of the 7A through 8B 
classes. The departmental system 
is a new experience for these 7A 
pupils and the departmental 
changes appeal to them. 

4. It is not surprising that the 
boys’ list of subject preferences 
contains shopwork, drawing, and 
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science; and the girls’ list is headed 
by drawing, homemaking, and sew- 
ing. These subjects stimulate the 
child’s creativeness and selfexpres- 
sion. They present real-life situa- 
tions and often result in the acqui- 
sition of hobbies and afford emo- 
tional outlets. Through these sub- 
jects many a difficult child is saved 
from becoming a problem. In 
general, there are no tests in these 
subjects. 

5. The English subjects are as a 
rule not favored. The boys: placed 
the five English subjects — spelling, 
literature, composition, memory 
gems, and grammar — at the bot- 
tom of the list. The girls ex- 
pressed a somewhat similar opinion. 

6. Excessive homework is re- 
garded with disfavor. 

7. A child’s attitude toward 
school is determined to a great ex- 
tent by the personality of his teach- 
ers. Teachers of wholesome per- 
sonality exert a positive influence 
on their children. The converse 
is, unfortunately, also true. 


Haven for War Orphans 


THE Society of Brothers—a Christian community in Eng- 
land and Paraguay—is building a village on its large estate 
where 60 war orphans brought from Europe can live in a 
peaceful atmosphere, says Childhood Education. 

There is already a well-developed community with fa- 
cilities for the members and their children, of which there 
are 250 of varying ages. The estate covers some 20,000 
acres of land ‘in a very pleasant part of the country. Already 
two villages have been built with nurseries, kindergartens, 
and schools as well as a hospital. The Children’s Village 
consists of separate houses, each accommodating 10 chil- 
dren with a married couple to care for them. 








A Heart and Cravin’ 


VIRGINIA P. MATTHIAS 


In the Survey Graphic 


a HAVE a heart and cravin’ 
that our people may grow better,” 
said Uncle William Creech in 1913 
when he brought two teachers into 
the mountain regions of eastern 
Kentucky and gave more than a 
hundred acres of his best land for 
the founding of Pine Mountain 
School. It was his hope that here 
the boys and girls of the mountains 
would come to learn the art and 
the craft of living. 

A boarding school on the high- 
school level, Pine Mountain offers 
education at so low a cost that it 
is within the reach of any child. 
Board is paid in labor—two hours 
a day; and if a student has no mon- 
ey for tuition he may work that out, 
too, during the summer months and 
Christmas holidays. Most of the 
boys and girls who attend Pine 
Mountain could otherwise have no 
formal education beyond what they 
receive in little one-room district 
schools, for their homes are remote 
from a high school. 

“T have got a great deal of good 
from Pine Mountain School,” Andy 
Boggs wrote at. the end of the 
school year. ‘My health is fully 
two-thirds better. When I came I 
could only multiply by two, and 
now I can multiply by any number 
I wish to... . I have also learned 
manners at the eating table and 
other places.” 

And Andy has been taught quite 
as much outside the classroom as in 
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it. The reader takes for granted 
much that is an entirely new experi- 
ence to Andy: bath tubs and flush 
toilets, electric lights, a chapel 
organ, books on shelves and tables, 
single beds with clean sheets and 
blankets—this last especially phe- 
nomenal to children who have slept 
four in a bed, covered only witha 
worn quilt. 

The student government associ- 
ation, the co-op group (who man- 
age a small store on the cooperative 
plan), the nonsectarian religious or- 
ganizations, daily life in a place 
where differences of opinion are te- 
solved without force and without 
rancor—all these are of especial 
value in a section of the country 
noted for hot tempers and lasting 
enmities. 

Several years ago, when feuding 
was fiercer than now, a troubled 
boy came seeking admission. He 
carried a gun over his shoulder, for 
someone had shot and killed his 
brother. Should he avenge his 
brother's death? 

‘“‘Maw says I have a bound to,” 
he told the director, “but if I do 
I cain’t git to come to the school. 
Most likely I will git in the pen 
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for killing a man, or if I don’t I'll 
be afeard of bein’ waylayed every 
time I step out. I allowed you fel- 
lers could holp me to know what 
was right.” The school did “holp” 
him, and so ended one feud when it 
had scarcely begun. 

When Uncle William Creech 
gave his acres to the school, it was 
his opinion that “hit’s better for 
folks’s char-ac-ters to larn ’em to do 
things with their hands.” The work 
program at Pine Mountain “‘larns 
‘em.”” The boys and girls, under di- 
rection, run the school farm and 
dairy, make furniture, keep the 
buildings clean and in good repair, 
do the printing and mimeograph- 
ing, act as nurses’ aides in the 
school infirmary, prepare and serve 
excellent meals, and can vege- 
tables for winter use. 

The farm program “‘larns’’ not 
only the students but the people 
for miles around. The soil of the 
hills is worn out, almost sterile. 
The farmer folk have gardens on 
the sides of steep hills where the 
rate of erosion is high. Cows are 
usually pastured along the road and 
are likely to be milked beside the 
barnyard gate or on the dusty high- 
way, where the farmer’s wife may 
find them. At the school, however, 
the cows come from pasture to a 
clean, airy stable; they are milked 
by boys in clean uniforms, and the 
milk is pasteurized. 

To keep the soil from wearing 
away, the boys of the school sow 
tye and crimson clover and hairy 


vetch after they have harvested the - 


beans and tomatoes. Until the 
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neighbors saw these crops at the 
school, they had thought it inevi- 
table that a patch of ground would 
have to be abandoned after a few 
years. Now many of them are 
sowing cover crops. 

Most mountain farms are no 
longer selfsustaining; the men have 
jobs in the mine or the lumber 
camp. But what will become of the 
farmer who cannot live off his 
farm when there are more men 
than jobs? Something new must 
come out of the hills—something 
that can be raised in good quantits 
for marketing. These problems ot 
the entire community are studied 
not only by the farm manager but 
by every member of the faculty. 
The boys and girls consider them 
in economics and sociology classes, 
and the co-op group discusses 
them. 

For 10 dollars a year a man can 
have the services of the school’s 
doctor, nurses, and the hospital for 
his entire family. The little hospital 
serves an area of 300 square miles. 
Often patients come from far out- 
side this area; and every week 
young “Dr. Elizabeth’ herself 
drives the jeep down the bed of 
the creek to hold a clinic in a dis- 
tant mission schoolhouse. 

One of the most important medi- 
cal services is getting rid of in- 
testinal parasites, or worms. These 
worms are present in the fecal mat- 
ter of animals and humans and are 
taken into the body through the 
soles of the feet. The Pine Moun- 
tain health nurse does her best to 
educate the people, telling them 
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sternly that they must wear shoes 
in the barnyard if nowhere else. 
But education is difficult in the face 
of a scarcity of shoes and also be- 
cause many people believe that if a 
person fondles the cat or dog and 
inadvertently swallows a hair, the 
hair becomes a worm in his stom- 
ach. Still, on the whole, Pine 
Mountain gets results. 

Consider, for example, the case 
of Henry and Mayline, who came 
to the hospital recently. They were 
puny, their mother said. Indeed 
they were, so pale they were yellow, 
their blood looking like dirty dish- 
water, hemoglobin testing 20, and 
Mayline out of her head for lack of 
good red corpuscles. Mayline was 
given a transfusion and both were 
“wormed” and given a tonic. A 
few weeks later the hemoglobin of 
both tested 80. 

The students at Pine Mountain 
have a hand in this service, for the 
nurses’ aides serve in the hospital 
and accompany Dr. Elizabeth on 
her visits. 

For the entire junior class, the 
study of sociology is coordinated 
with a program of community visits 
once a week. One of the two groups 
goes to all the district schools 
within a radius of five or six miles 
to teach the children handicrafts, 
ballads, games, and folk dances. 
The other group goes to many 
cabins for many miles around—to 
chop wood for a woman with small 
children, to clean house and cook 
for an elderly couple, to read to a 
blind man, to bring back word if 
any one is ill or in need. Just to 


visit these isolated homes is to do 
a service. The boy who brings 
books is greeted with cheers. 

So these mountain boys and girls 
are working for understanding and 
for the betterment of mountain 
communities; and the greatest 
change is wrought upon the boys 
and girls themselves. 

Native courtesy and independ- 
ence are fostered at the school. 
Cleanliness must be learned by 
some whose homes have been so 
far from the water supply that 
washing bodies or clothes was lux- 
ury. In the home economics classes 
the girls learn to sew, and a natural 
grace of carriage is increased by 
evenings of folk dancing. Students 
who are naturally intelligent but 
who have been retarded by poor 
schooling make rapid strides in 
their classes. A visitor at Pine 
Mountain School has the impres- 
sion of a group of boys and girls 
unusually attractive, unusually well 
bred, unusually mature. 

Some of them stay in the moun- 
tains after they have been gradu- 
ated; and the mountain regions are 
better for their return home. Al- 
ready it can be seen that the stand- 
ard of living is higher in homes 
where there are Pine Mountain 
graduates. 

But many of them go out of the 
mountains and never come back ex- 
cept to visit. Almost anywhere in 
the state or in the nation you are 
likely to meet a Pine Mountain 
graduate. So it has been brought 
about that the school reaches be- 
yond its neighborhood. 
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Education and Human Relations 






BEN S. Morris 


In the Journal of Social Issues 


HE school and its social rela- 
tions. — Examination of a typical 
school in Great Britian suggests that 
it has the structure and characteris- 
tics of an authoritarian society. The 
headmaster tends to occupy the po- 
sition of an absolute ruler; the 
relation between teachers and pupils 
is essentially a dominance-submis- 
sion one. Pupil activity is minimal 
and docility and “order” are the 
criterions of behavior. 

The incentives used in teaching, 
in addition to fear, are essentially 
those of competition. Rivalry is 
expressed particularly in intellectual 
work, where it has given rise to the 
system of assessing progress by 
means of “marks.” This is one 
reason why examination success has 
become the focus of educational 
endeavor. Thus measurements, the 
majority of which have been shown 
not even to be efficient, have come 
to dominate the scene with tragic 
results on the life of the school as 
a whole and with highly detrimen- 
tal effects on those who tend habitu- 
ally to come out top and bottom of 
class lists. The emphasis on in- 
tellectual competition may act as an 
unconscious defense against self- 
knowledge and awareness of the 
significance of relations with others. 

This rigidly stratified society of 
the school tends to be a segregated 
institution. Parent-teacher and 
teacher-employer cooperation is rare 
and is not actively sought to 
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any extent by any of these groups. 
Barriers between it and the com- 
munity are high. The present 
practice of selecting pupils (at the 
age of 11 or over) for the different 
types of secondary education will 
have the effect of bringing about 
the more or less permanent separa- 
tion from each other in early puber- 
ty of those who will later become 
administrators, technicians, and 
skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled 
workers. These trends suggest the 
birth of a new social myth — 
apparently based on science — as 
a substitute for the myth of heredi- 
tary social classes. Segregation is 
carried further by the custom 
whereby children of the governing 
class are sent to boarding schools 
and by the traditional separation of 
the sexes. 

Thus the typical British school is 
lacking in any spontaneous and 
fundamental unity. Social unity, 
where it exists, is usually the result 
of an adult-imposed ritual. Intel- 
lectual unity is almost entirely ab- 
sent, since there is no cohering 
purpose other than the passing of 
examinations. Educational experi- 
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ence thus fails largely to operate 
as an integrating influence on per- 
sonality development. 

The effects of these conditions 
are to be found in the proportion 
of children requiring urgent treat- 
ment at child-guidance clinics and 
in the larger proportion of back- 
wardness and maladjustment which 
is uncovered in psychological sur- 
veys. While these problems have 
roots in early childhood in the life 
of the home, they are exacerbated by 
the emotional atmosphere and the 
methods of the school and by the 
lack of parent-teacher cooperation. 

In spite of the status accorded 
education in words, there is little 
enthusiasm for it, either among 
children or adults. What is learned 
at school is rapidly forgotten — 
and no enduring attitude toward 
life remains as a substitute. Every- 
where there is a feeling that educa- 
tion is an “‘alien culture” imposed 
from above, which has little, if any, 
relation to the needs of the people 
and the problems of life. More- 
over, the pattern is continuous. 
From the authoritarian and intel- 
lectually rarified atmoshere of the 
school, children pass to the authori- 
tarian atmosphere of factory, office, 
or higher education. It may be 
suggested that there is perhaps 
some connection between these 
facts and the social apathy. 

The transition from authoritari- 
anism to democracy.—Those in 
authority usually defend these con- 
ditions on the thesis that order and 
discipline, imposed by adults when 
necessary, is essential to efficient 
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learning, and this is the primary 
business of the school. Such re. 
sistance to change is hardly sur. 
prising, since it would be unreason- 
able to expect those concerned with 
education spontaneously to create 
democratic school communities 
while we remain authoritarian in 
our own personalities and the larger 
social matrix remains predomi- 
nantly authoritarian in structure. 
In a long-term program} the 
reshaping of personal relations 
within the family is of the highest 
priority. But while the main lines 
of personality development are laid 
in childhood and are thus heavily 
conditioned, changes toward demo- 
cratic behavior can be induced di- 
rectly in authoritarian groups. The 
fundamental requirement in any 
authoritarian community is the in- 
troduction of methods by which all 
members can experience active pat- 
ticipation in planning and ordering 
its life. The transition will be slow 
and painful, for anxieties which 
produce the dominance-submission 
relation tend continually to break 
through, but it will gather momen- 
tum in proportion to the number of 
fields into which participant meth- 
ods are introduced. In education, 
the school itself apart, the key areas 
are in teacher training, youth move- 
ments and clubs, adult education, 
and in education in industry. 
Participation and relations within 
the school.—Therapeutic action is 
required first of all with regard to 
social relations within the school. 
From the standpoint of educational 
practice, participation is exemplified 
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most fully in activity methods of 
learning in which pupils and teach- 
ets cooperate to solve problems re- 
lated to the experience and interests 
of the pupils, within a total school 
organization which is democratic 
throughout. The critical matter is 
the attitude of the teacher to his 
role as a leader in learning. Group 
work and individual work supple- 
ment each other. Moreover, it is 
difficult to run a school on an ac- 
tivity basis without affecting the 
interpersonal relations of teachers. 
Rigid classroom separation disap- 
pears with the need to interchange 
toles and plan work on cooperative 
lines. 

Projects demand tutorial and 
classwork in traditional subject mat- 
ter. Moreover, where specialization 
in traditional subjects is ultimately 
necessary, pupils with an activity 
approach show greater initiative 
and critical power and are better 
able to apply their knowledge in 
practice than those reared on dog- 
matic teaching and imitative learn- 
ing. Far from diminishing scholar- 
ship, the activity approach is likely 
to produce a higher standard of 
creative work, 

Activity methods and the unity 
of discipline-—Activity methods 
which allow for the working 
through of personal relations in a 
democratic atmosphere and thus 
provide the basis of moral values 
and social unity also provide the 
only possible basis for intellectual 
and esthetic unification of the tra- 
ditional academic disciplines. Em- 
phasis on the adjustment of social 
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relationships has no meaning apart 
from purposeful activity which re- 
quires knowledge and skill and 
which produces results providing 
esthetic satisfaction. Projects de- 
mand for their solution physical, 
intellectual, esthetic, and social ac- 
tivity. 

The basis of intellectual unity is 
science directed to the solution of 
practical problems, together with 
emotional appreciation and inter- 
pretation. Discussions regarding the 
“curriculum” which are not based 
on these considerations and on em- 
pirical studies of actual social needs 
are as sterile as learning which takes 
place under conditions which do 
not allow integration through so- 
cially relevant activity. The main 
community activities are more rele- 
vant than the traditional subjects 
for organizing the data of experi- 
ence. Too, they are easily perceived 
by children and lead directly to 
more fundamental ones as the need 
arises. - 

Relations between school and 
community.—It is impossible to 
transform a school into a partici- 
pant democracy based on socially 
relevant activities without at the 
same time undermining its isolation 
from the community. Socially rele- 
vant projects demand the inter- 
penetration of school and com- 
munity and lay the foundations of 
vocational preparation for the pu- 
pils. Development of vocational 
guidance and selection is rendered 
much easier. The closer integration 


_ of home and school is also inevi- 


tably facilitated although the thera- 
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peutic process has to be carried 
further by offering parents some 
direct responsibility for the school. 

The role of the psychologist in 
education.—The problems concern- 
ing the modification of schools in 
the direction of democracy consti- 
tute an important field of educa- 
tional research, The bulk of the 
work should be undertaken by the 
teachers themselves, with the psy- 
chologist acting as adviser, as a 
catalyst in the transformation proc- 
ess. At present the contributions of 
psychology to educational problems 
are confined to the study of meth- 
ods of teaching ‘‘subjects,” the se- 
lecting and grading of pupils, and 
the rescue of unhappy children. 
Attempts to undertake more funda- 
mental work with human relations 
in the schools and their effect on 
personality development meet with 
resistance. Thus in the initial stages 
of securing acceptance of the new 
methods, the psychologist has to 
resolve the resistance he will en- 
counter concerning not only the 
methods themselves but also his 
own role as adviser. His second dif- 
ficulty concerns the methods. 

A pilot experiment—An ex- 
ample of the type of action research 
needed will shortly be initiated 
through the desire of a local ad- 
ministration for an efficient pro- 
gram at the transition stage between 
primary and secondary education. 
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The plan will provide for a diag. 
nostic two-year course for all chil. 
dren between the ages of 11 and 
13. Diagnosis by observation and 
guidance will be supplemented by 
testing techniques which go beyond 
the usual pencil-and-paper methods 
by introducing problem situations 
designed for group solution along 
the lines of the leaderless group 
tests employed in officer selection 
in the army. From these it is hoped 
to obtain preliminary data regard. 
ing the personality and general ef- 
fectiveness of children as well a 
information relating to interests 
and aptitudes. The schools will be 
organized primarily along activity 
lines. Organization will be based on 
three kinds of grouping, each of 
which will serve a different purpos 
and which together will provide 
basic experience in democratic liv. 
ing. 

Teachers, parents, and employer 
together will work out the details, 
with an educational psychologist to 
supervise the technical work and 
develop methods of community par- 
ticipation. The participation of the 
staff of the child-guidance clinic 
will contribute toward building up 
an integrated and comprehensive 
psychological service concerned 
with the total well-being of th 
schools and intimately related to 
the well-being of the adult com- 
munity. 


HE demand for seats by high-school students who want 
to sit in on UN sessions has increased so that the bloc 
reserved for them has been raised from 60 to 100. 
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Parent-Teacher Conferences 


KENNETH C. COULTER 


In the Elementary School Journal 


/ Vay school systems make 
extravagant claims about the work 
which is done with individual chil- 
dren. These claims are usually 
based on the assumption that psy- 
chologically sound methods are 
used in dealing with children who 
have problems, although actually 
the teacher may only scold or nag 
or fail the child who does not 
docilely conform to the standards 
set for the group. 

One way to determine whether 
or not teachers are really working 
with individual children is to 
record parent-teacher conferences. 

Teachers in one school keep uni- 
form recording sheets divided into 
sections for personal conferences, 
telephone conferences, and addi- 
tional comments, with columns for 
recording the number and place of 
conferences, the purpose and re- 
sults, and whether the conferences 
were initiated by the parent or the 
teacher. Another sheet gives the 
teacher specific instructions regard- 
ing the actual recording and the 
types of conferences to be recorded. 
The principal holds individual con- 
ferences whenever necessary to clar- 
ify any of the reports. 

A tabulation of conferences held 
in grades one through six showed 
that the most common causes for 
parental conferences are unsatisfac- 
tory school progress and problems 
pertaining to group adjustments. 
What such a tabulation cannot 
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show is that most problems con- 
cerning which parents wish to con- 
sult with teachers have their back- 
ground in someone’s lack of under- 
standing of what is happening to 
the child as he grows up, of what 
happens among children as they 
grow up together, and of the 
change which has taken place in 
modern education during the last 
two decades. 

One mistake frequently made by 
parents, and to some extent by 
teachers, is to expect all children 
to have the same mental develop- 
ment at the same chronological 
level. The conferences give many 
illustrations of parents who wanted 
the child “drilled” or who wanted 
homework or who wanted almost 
anything if only the child could be 
bright in schoolwork. 

Reasons for conferences at the 
kindergarten level and the junior- 
high-school level differ somewhat 
from the apparent reasons for con- 
ferences in the elementary school. 

Parents of children in kinder- 
garten visit with the teacher at 
least five times within the year. 
‘Conferences reported include only 
the special discussions on specific 
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problems. The kindergarten reports 
are interesting; for here, when the 
school has its first real contact with 
the child, are a number of discus- 
sions on general health, mental 
health, and group living. Teachers 
give parents help in such matters as 
restraining and guiding aggressive- 
ness and dominance, in breaking 
down fear, in building up security 
and selfreliance. 

Most of the junior-high-school 
conferences deal with schoolwork. 
Usually the answer is to be found 
in increasing the parent’s under- 
standing of the difficulties of the 
adolescent period—in terms of the 
academic ability of the pupil, in 
terms of setting goals other than 
the marks earned in school, and 
in terms of thinking about the 
child’s personal development. The 
teacher also makes gains in under- 
standing—he discovers what the 
parent thinks and feels and may 
find that the pupil is ‘one story” 
at home and another in school. 

Certain conclusions can be drawn 
from this study: 

1. Parents are interested in the 
welfare of their children; and, 
though in the main uneducated in 
the field of mental hygiene, are 
alert concerning the mental and 
emotional growth of their children. 

2. Teachers who are aware of the 
problems of children can do a great 
deal to assist parents in their efforts 
to rear their children properly. The 
wise teacher realizes that time spent 
on parent conferences is really 
saved because it helps eliminate 
many classroom problems. 


3. Parents are not opposed to 
“newer” methods and procedures 
in education; they are unwilling 
and wisely so, to give up a type of 
education that was suitable for 
them for a type they do not under. 
stand. 

4. Children are best served by 
constant cooperation between home 
and school. 

5. One way to determine whether 
teachers are really working with 
children is to record parent-teacher 
conferences. 

Certain recommendations seem 
to be justified: 

1. In employing teachers, an ad- 
ministrator should always make 
sure (a) that the prospective 
teacher will be willing to spend 
time with parents over and above 
regular school hours and (4) that 
he has a sound working knowledge 
of child development and psychol- 
ogy. 

2. Public schools would do well 
to step up inservice training for 
teachers on the techniques of inter- 
viewing. 

3. A record of every conference 
should be filed. 

4, The schools should period: 
cally restate their purposes in terms 
the public can understand. 

5. The schools should do a 
much as possible in group parental 
education in terms: of child de 
velopment. 

6. The schools should act on the 
premise that “the problems of 
pupils at school, especially in the 
first grade, are influenced to a large 
extent by factors in the home.” 
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A Swiss Educator Looks at 
American Education 
HANS CASPARIS 


In School and Society 


f 
Lf NTIL the advent of Nazism, 
higher education in German- 
speaking Switzerland was in very 
dose relationship with Germany 
and was to a great extent dependent 
on it. Now Switzerland is looking 
toward a new relationship with 
England and the United States. 

To obtain ideas of American 
educational philosophy I studied 
William James; Whitehead; John 
Dewey; Robert M. Hutchins; some 
publications of the Educational 
Policies Commission, such as The 
Purpose of Education in American 
Democracy and Education for All 
American Youth; the 24th Year- 
book of the American Association 
of School Administrators; the 
Harvard Report on General Educa- 
tion in a Free Society; and Thayer's 
American Education under Fire. 

It is possible that for an Ameri- 
can the controversies, for instance, 
between the philosophy of John 
Dewey and some of the Neo- 
Thomistic ideas of Robert M. 
Hutchins are more obvious than the 
common ideas. For a European the 
special features and attitudes visible 
in all the theories of American edu- 
cation are much more striking. In 
trying to extract the common and, 
I think, typically American features, 
I found that the attitude here ‘from 
left to right” is decidedly optimis- 
tic—an extremely valuable basis for 
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every education! There seems to 
exist an agreement that it is really 
possible to build up a free and 
better society, and that education is 
one of the most effective means to 
achieve that end. Every educator 
seems to have a strong faith that it 
is really and truly possible to edu- 
cate “All American Youth” for 
freedom if one condition is ful- 
filled; that those responsible for 
this education have the right phi- 
losophy and know the right 
method. So it now seems to be the 
chief task of American education 
to find that right philosophy and 
to work out the right methods. 

It seems to me that this optimism 
hangs together with other funda- 
mental beliefs, such as the belief 
in evolution and progress. Coming 
as I did out of a war-torn and 
devastated Europe where the idea 
that man is by nature bad and 
corrupted and that only force can 
keep him in order had gained 


ground, the American optimism 


seemed to me to be out-of-date and 
superficial, overlooking the hard 
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eality of life. But I soon learned 
chat some essential ideas of con- 
temporary education are far deeper 
rooted than similar ideas of the 
inlightenment and of nineteenth- 
entury Liberalism and are, as far 
as possible, based on reality. It is, 
for instance, surprising and con- 
vincing to see the immense and 
carefully handled research work 
undertaken. Instead of discussion 
about the old question of whether 
man is good or bad by nature, the 
doctrine about the dignity of man 
is taken as a potential reality. 
Reality makes it obvious that a man 
may turn out good or bad. So I 
think that the optimism in Ameri- 
can education is justified, being 
always put to the test. 

I found another sign of this 
sense of reality in all the formula- 
tions of the purposes or aims of 
education. The goal set up is on 
a level which can be reached, and 
ends and means are kept in sound 
relationship. That hangs together 
with the pragmatism in American 
education. If a goal cannot be 
reached, science goes to work to 
find the reason; or the goal must 
be changed for one that can be 
reached. I think this is the sign of 
a young and powerful nation, al- 
ready taught by hard experience, 
neither carried away by an unreal, 
sky-high idealism nor held back by 
a too heavy tradition. 

Even in such controversial posi- 
tions as those of John Dewey and 
Robert M. Hutchins, I found with 


some variations the same typical 
attitudes. In his sharp criticism of 
American higher education, Mr, 
Hutchins keeps his realistic opti. 
mism and pragmatism. He wants to 
achieve an end which is on a sound 
and realistic level, i.e., to improve 
society; and when he speaks of the 
task of education—to make rational 
animals more perfectly rational—he 
understands by the term rational 
something practical and useful. It 
has to serve the common purpose 
of American education, to improve 
society, and for this end “an insti- 
tution may develop in its students 
a social consciousness and a social 
conscience.” I see here some sim- 
ilar features to John Dewey's sen- 
tence, “Philosophy is reflection 
upon social ideals, and education is 
the effort to actualize them in 
human behavior.” If American edu- 
cation sees an ideal, it has to be one 
that can be actualized. 

So I think American education 
with its tough and realistic opti- 
mism, its action-power, and its 
immense moral resources has the 
great mission to help rebuild Eu- 
rope. It is today more true than 
ever what G. Stanley Hall wrote 
over 20 years ago: “Education has 
now become the chief problem of 
the world, its one holy cause, The 
nations that see this will survive, 
and those that fail to do so will 
slowly perish.’” In Europe many 
people see this clearly, but we have 
somehow lost the ability to cart 
it through. 
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Direct vs. Formal Methods in 






Elementary English 


Harry A. GREENE 


In Elementary English 


HE history of method in the 
teaching of English is a record of 
aseties of conflicting theories aris- 
ing largely from the differences in 
the current educational philosophies 
and psychologies of learning. In 
recent years English instruction has 
been tossed back and forth between 
the formal-grammatical and direct- 
associational points of view. Per- 
haps much of the difficulty arises 
because of the lack of a clear state- 
ment of what is meant by grammar. 

C. H. Ward, in Grammar for 
Composition, presents a very help- 
ful statement of the functions of 
grammar. He places great emphasis 
on the purpose of grammar as the 
attainment of an understanding of 
sentences. As a matter of fact, those 
who defend formal grammar do so 
primarily on the basis of that pur- 
pose, which implies that grammar 
should be taught, not for the sake 
of grammar as the science of lan- 
guage, but for the purpose of de- 
veloping a knowledge of sentence 
elements which are necessary for 
the improvement of composition. 

The recognition of the sentence as 
the focal point of language instruc- 
tion raises definitely the question of 
methods by which this mastery of 
the sentence may best be obtained. 
One school of thought holds that 
such mastery is best secured through 
the analysis and diagraming of sen- 
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tences. The other believes just as 
firmly that correct language habits 
are developed in accordance with 
the general laws of habit formation, 
and that the way to mastery of the 
sentence is through extensive ex- 
perience in the formulation of sen- 
tences. The latter procedure is what 
is meant in this discussion by the 
term “direct” method. 

If, as has been suggested, the 
function of grammatical instruction 
is assumed to be the understanding 
of sentences, then there is reason 
to expect that systematic instruction 
in the recognition of such definite 
elements of the sentence as the com- 
plete subject or the complete predi- 
cate should result in a definite im- 
provement in sentence mastery. Sur- 
prisingly enough, numerous studies 
have failed to show any important 
relation between the amount of 
grammatical information and the 
ability to read and comprehend sen- 
tences. Pupils making high scores 
on grammatical information tests 


_make low scores on related usage 


exercises. 
Diagraming of sentences was 
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widely used as a method of teach- 
ing in the language-composition 
area until well in the 1920's. Then, 
for no apparent reason based on re- 
search, it was discarded almost en- 
tirely from the textbooks. Since 
1935, however, there has been a 
frank return to the use of simple 
diagrams to aid pupils in under- 
standing sentence structure. 

In view of the rather widespread 
belief in diagraming as an effec- 
tive method of developing sentence 
mastery, it would appear to be le- 
gitimate to expect to find consider- 
able experimental evidence support- 
ing it in the professional literature. 
A careful search of all available 
compilations of investigations in 
language composition revealed no 
study prior to 1940 which definitely 
considered the diagraming of sen- 
tences. Therefore a series of four 
studies of the contributions of 
sentence diagraming and of gram- 
matical instruction to the ability to 
construct correct sentences and to 
punctuate them correctly was under- 
taken. 

In the first two studies, two 
classes taught by the investigators 
were pretested with an English cor- 
rectness test, a silent-reading test, 
and a specially constructed diagram- 
ing test. One group was given in- 
tensive drill in diagraming; the 
other group continued in regular 
classwork in English without any 
emphasis on diagraming or on sen- 
tence analysis. At the end of the 
period both groups were retested 
using alternate forms of the reading 
and diagraming tests. Within the 
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limitations of the data these con. 
clusions were drawn: 

1. Instruction in diagraming te. 
sulted in a significant and expected 
increase in skill in diagraming. 

2. The teaching of diagraming 
contributed little or nothing to com. 
prehension in silent reading. 

3. Drill in diagraming did not 
appear to contribute to the more 
rapid acquisition of knowledge of 
English correctness. 

One serious weakness of much 
educational research, and certainly 
of the two studies described, is that 
the investigations measure the rela- 
tion between existing knowledge 
and skill in English expression 
rather than the improvement effect 
in one field on skill in another. 
Hence J. R. Stewart undertook in 
1941 to evaluate experimentally 
sentence diagraming as a method of 
teaching certain phases of language 
composition, namely, usage, capital- 
ization, punctuation, grammar in- 
formation, and sentence structure. 
Immediately after being given tests 
on the five phases of language com- 
position named above, all classes 
began an eight-week period of in- 
tensive study of certain concepts in 
English from special instructional 
booklets prepared by the investi- 
gator. The experimental classes de- 
voted their time almost exclusively 
to learning by diagraming sen- 
tences. The control classes expended 
exactly the same amount of time in 
learning identical concepts by the 
use of composition exercises. 

Since a survey showed there was 
no device which would measure the 
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ability of the pupil to construct 
sentences, an attempt was made to 
produce such an instrument. The 
actual construction and validation 
of this novel instrument was a con- 
tribution in itself. In this experi- 
mental sentence-structure test, ideas 
were supplied in short simple state- 
ments and the pupils were asked to 
organize them into the most inter- 
esting and effective sentences pos- 
sible. All the tests used were care- 
fully analyzed for statistical evi- 
dences of validity, item discrimina- 
tion, and reliability. 

Subject to certain inescapable 
limitations, such as the teacher’s 
personal attitude toward one meth- 
od or the other, unidentified faults 
in the evaluating devices, or the 
length of the experimental period, 
the following conclusions were 
stated by Dr. Stewart: 

1. The learning of capitalization, 
punctuation, and English usage was 
no more pronounced under the 
instructional program composed 
largely of diagraming than it was 
under the one emphasizing compo- 
sition exercises, 

2. The diagraming of sentences 
is no more effective in teaching 
grammar information than is a 
direct emphasis on composition. 

3. Sentence structure is developed 
as effectively by a composition 
method as it is by diagraming. 

A fourth study, by C. J. Butter- 
field, was designed to determine 
how the teaching of certain gram- 
matical elements affects the skill 
With which sixth-, seventh-, and 
eighth-grade students are able to 
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use certain selected punctuation 
skills which are said to depend on 
them. After isolating 50 punctua- 
tion variants which have been found 
to be essential to an effective lan- 
guage program and identifying 35 
elements of functional grammar 
which are said to be basic to an 
understanding and mastery of these 
specific mechanical skills, the inves- 
tigator prepared and used under 
controlled conditions two sets of 
instructional materials. One set was 
adapted from a recent commercial 
textbook in which instruction in 
grammar and punctuation is inte- 
grated so as to emphasize the func- 
tional relationships between them. 
The other set was adapted from a 
textbook that used the “thinking” 
approach to punctuation. This ap- 
proach holds that a knowledge of 
grammar is a very incidental part 
of punctuation problems, and 
stresses the importance of reading 
the marks correctly as well as put- 
ting them where they will aid the 
reader. 

Initial and final tests of estab- 
lished validity and reliability were 
administered and interpreted. Sub- 
ject again to certain inescapable 
limitations, the following conclu- 
sions seem defensible: 

1. The students who were taught 
grammar as such revealed, as might 
have been expected, significantly 
higher accomplishment in grammar 
than students taught by the other 
method, but grammatical knowl- 


_ edge did not appear to transfer into 


the area of skill in punctuation to 
any appreciable extent. 
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2. Significantly superior results in 
punctuation were obtained by the 
direct method. 

The three studies dealing with 
sentence diagraming indicate that 
diagraming has little or no value in 
itself and does not lend itself to 
correlation with other subjects. 
Since it brings only slight improve- 
ment in the ability to write effec- 
tively, there is considerable question 
of the advisability of employing 
diagraming as a method of de- 
veloping language mastery. In the 


light of the data secured by Butter. 
field, there is reason to expect su- 
perior results in the teaching of 
punctuation by direct methods 
rather than by methods based on 
a knowledge of related grammatical 
elements. The indirect methods by 
which we have been attempting to 
teach pupils to write English have 
largely failed to function. Repeated 
and spaced habit-forming expeti- 
ences are productive of mastery and 
should be substituted for formal 
rules and exercises. 


Help from Washington 


Four Washington-prepared publi- 
cations of more than usual interest 
to educators appeared last month. 

The U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce issued its critical study of 
state departments of education. The 
brochure, entitled The Fourth R, 
concludes that greater responsibility 
must be placed on state and local 
initiative. 

The American Council on Edu- 
cation published an analysis of na- 
tional history textbooks used both 
in Canada and the United States. 
Its purpose was to discover chau- 
vinistic tendencies in the texts used 
by the two countries. 

The American Automobile Asso- 
ciation put together between two 
covers all of its pamphlets on driv- 


ing education under the title, 
Sportsmanlike Driving. The volume 
is to be used in connection with 
the behind-the-wheel driver-training 
courses. 

The National Council on Social 
Studies issued a provocative report 
on The Study and Teaching of 
American History. 

Last month, too, the Educational 
Policies Commission finally ap- 
proved the long-awaited _ study, 
Education for All American Chil- 
dren—a study of good practices in 
elementary education. The book is 
expected off the press early in 1948. 
It is to be a companion to the 
influential Education for All Amer- 
ican Youth, a study of secondary 
education. 
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Improving High-School Composition 


MAXWELL NURNBERG 






In the English Journal 


am I Remember Mama, when 
the narrator-daughter reads one of 
ver stories to Mama, Mama asks 
aer: “Why do you ask me about 
your stories? Why don’t you ask 
your English teacher?” 

“English teachers, Mama? They 
don’t know anything about writing; 
they just know about /iterature,” 
was the daughter’s reply. 

Her words rang a bell in my 
mind — a bell that tolled for me 
and for thousands of other teachers 
of English. Certainly we have not 
made writing as enjoyable as litera- 
ture. If Carlyle called economics 
the “dismal’’ science, I think we 
can with more justification call the 
writing of compositions the dismal 
att. There should be more joy 
in it; and as long as there is not, 
we are not teaching it as well as we 
should. 

Recently I heard the poet and 
novelist Jesse Stuart talk about his 
high-school days and how much he 
hated composition writing then. He 
made a plea: “Don’t have pupils 
write on your topics; let them 
write on their own.” 

If we can get pupils to write on 
topics they want to write on, if we 
can give them a chance to get some- 
thing off their chests, they will en- 
joy it. They enjoy writing on a 
topic like “Something That Makes 
My Blood Boil’ because they feel 


strongly about some of the inade- - 


quacies of the world they live in. 
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They enjoy writing on a topic that 
gets them talking about themselves, 
a topic like “The Me Nobody 
Knows.” But even these topics 
must be properly prepared for and 
motivated, It may be a current- 
events discussion or the reading of 
a poetry unit that includes such 
poems as “The Song of the Shirt,”’ 
“Caliban in the Coal Mines,’ and 
“Stupidity Street’? that releases the 
material for ‘Something That 
Makes My Blood Boil.” It may be 
the discussion of a character in a 
novel or play that sets the stage 
for “The Me Nobody Knows.” 
Too often we assume that_young 
minds are teeming with ideas that 
they are eager to write. We just 
present them with a list of topics 
and say “Go!” But if we can 
startle young people into thinking, 
we are creating the raw_materials 
of writing. Think of the chain 
reaction you can start with this 
sentence, spoken by an anonymous 
army officer: “I don’t know what 
weapons will be used in the next 
war, but in the war after the next 
one surer than hell they'll be using 
Spears.” 
Variety in procedure, skills called 
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for, and in emphasis adds a spice 
of joy to Composition writing. Not 
all writing need be in the form of 
full-length compositions or in 
prose. Short exercises in writing in- 
spired by reading done in class or 
by models offered by the teacher 
often offer a challenge. 

Recently I dared my creative-writ- 
ing class to write a two-line poem 
as good as one written by a seven- 
year-old child. The child had 
called his poem ‘The Baby Birds.” 
None of them did so well as the 
seven-year-old, but they enjoyed 
writing their two-line poems. 

Still another way to get pupils to 
enjoy writing is to make it real. 
One way is to emphasize the one 
kind of writing all of them will 
continue to do after they leave 
school. As citizens in a democratic 
society they should be taught to 
write real, not imaginary, letters to 
radio stations, government officials, 
newspapers, business houses, and 
the like. They should write a real 
letter and get a real response — 
not their own letters back with 
corrections on them. 

We can also add a little pleasure 
if we stop inhibiting pupils’ nat- 
ural expression. For some reason 
they think that writing involves a 
different process from speaking. 
When they speak to their friends 
they express their thoughts; when 
they write for us they franslate 
their thoughts into a kind of stilted 
and fancy composition English they 
think the teacher expects and de- 
serves. They seem to shun sim- 
plicity and directness of expression. 
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Maury Maverick called attention 
to this kind of writing in the 
bureaus at Washington and labeled 
it ““Gobbledygook.” Rudolf Flesch 
has written a stimulating book on 
this theme, entitled The Art of 
Plain Talk. 

One of our wartime hardships in 
New York City was the sign — 
in every shop window — “Illumi- 
nation is required to be extinguished 
before these premises are closed to 
business.” The Anglo-Saxon ver- 
sion: ‘Lights must be put out at 
the end of the day,” is by compari- 
son pure lyricism. 

One evening I tuned in ona 
prize fight and heard: “and now 
may the better participant emerge 
triumphantly.” Somewhere, _per- 
haps, a teacher had drummed into 
the announcer’s head that “May the 
best man win’’ was a cliché or was 
grammatically incorrect for only 
two contestants. 
umphantly requires histrionic as 
well as boxing ability. It is easier 
just to emerge triumphant — which 
Joe Louis did when asked his opia- 
ion of the earlier Billy Conn fight. 
He said: ‘Conn was able to run 
away, but he couldn’t hide.’’ Good, 
simple, natural, vivid expression 1s 
what we should encourage at all 
times. 

Finally, there should be rewards. 
The best reward any kind of writ: 
ing can get is publication. The 
highest achievable mark on a com 
position should be the words: 
“Read this to the class.” 

And now I ought to say a few 
words about the correction of writ: 


To emerge tri} 
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tn compositions. I have searched 
ay soul, and I do not like what I 
lave found. I do not like the way 
| talk about “correcting” composi- 
tions when I should be talking 
about evaluating or commenting on 
them. But deep down I know that 
though correcting may indicate the 
wong attitude, it is the right word. 
When I read pupils’ papers I am a 
glorified proofreader, I see myself 
with red pencil poised, hunting for 
mistakes in spelling, in punctuation, 
ind in sentence division. 

But this correction of mistakes 
ts almost nothing to do with the 
improvement of composition. 

Then I think of sentences like 
these that do not lend themselves 


- [0 proofreaders’ symbols: 


That’s the only way of getting a 
nise they could use and that’s having 
astrike. 

There is also the problem of the 


- Phousing shortage in which many men 


have no place to live for their families. 


The usual symbols work no 
magic here. The bodily and struc- 
bart ills of these sentences are 
pychogenic in character. So I 
mite two words in the margin — 


week. 
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“See me.” In writing these two 
words I feel that I have put my 
finger on the real problem. 

For it is obvious that for the 
kind of composition of which 
these words are a part, we have 
to have a conference where we can 
talk things over, when the pupil 
can ask questions, when we can 
work together on his writing and 
thinking problems. Without such 
conferences we leave the basic 
needs untouched. 

I believe, therefore, that teachers 
of English should teach one class a 
day less. Instead of that class there 
should be a scheduled conference 
period. Composition improvement 
needs heart-to-heart, mind-to-mind 
discussion — not correction. 

Finally, we must remember that 
writing or the improvement of writ- 
ing is not an end in itself. ‘“‘Com- 
munication in the high school 
should be directed toward the 
achievement of those attitudes, be- 
liefs, and purposes which will 
strengthen youth’s devotion to the 
ideals of personal freedom, eco- 


nomic security, and equal rights for 
all.” 


How to Stock Your Library 


ONE Virginia high school capitalizes on American Book 
Week to get much-needed funds for its library. The Charles 
City high school last year made arrangements with a pub- 
lishing house to display and sell its publications, the high 
school being allowed to keep 20 percent of the money taken 
in. Good publicity long before the event, attractive displays, 
etc., helped the school net $64 in library funds during the 








Recent Judicial Decisions Regarding 
Higher Education 


M. M. CHAMBERS 


In the Colleges and the Courts 


_f MONG the contrasts between 
the aftermaths of World War I and 
World War II are the wave of 
tolerance toward all ‘common 
men” and the definite progress to- 
ward reduction of onerous discrim- 
ination against individuals because 
of race or religion which have 
characterized this latter period. 
These tendencies manifested them- 
selves in the law and practice of 
higher education in America. 

Highlights regarding the ever- 
important right to admission as a 
student include the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals decision 
in 1945 that the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library in Baltimore, though man- 
aged by a private charitable cor- 
poration, cannot exclude a qualified 
Negro applicant from its library- 
training class solely because of her 
race. In this instance the library, 
supported in large part from muni- 
cipal public funds, is subject to the 
restraints of the Fourteenth 
Amendment just as the states and 
their instrumentalities. 

To what extent and how soon 
the principle may be extended in 
the field of privately controlled 
higher education is problematic; 
but the possibility becomes substan- 
tial on reflection that although only 
a few private colleges and universi- 
ties now receive direct appropria- 
tions of public money, they almost 
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universally receive the practic 
equivalent thereof in the form of 
tax exemptions and currently in 
many instances a substantial portion 
of their income from tuition fees 
is paid by the national government 
On broader grounds, it will be re 
membered that in the final analysis 
the preservation and supervision of 
educational trusts devolve on the 
courts of equity, and the existence 
of educational corporations is at the 
sufferance of the state. 

New York has a statute forbid 
ding tax-exempt institutions from 
denying their facilities to any qual- 
ified person solely because of race 
or religion. In 1945 a litigant chal- 
lenged the continuance of tax & 
emption on the alleged ground of 
failure of the state to investigate 
and determine the fact of not 
discrimination—unsuccessfully, but 
due only to his premature and it- 
adequate procedural approach. 

A New Jersey court, required to 
determine the eligibility of institu 
tions for the privilege of tax exemp 
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ton, based its negative decision in 
part on evidence that the institution 
discouraged the admission of Negro 
students and declared that such a 
policy was not indicative that a 
corporation is charitable in opera- 
tion. These inklings may constitute 
a “handwriting on the wall’ pre- 
saging modification of the once 
widely accepted doctrine that a tax- 
exempt privately controlled insti- 
tution may admit whom it will. 

Legal position of state and muni- 
cipal institutions —A most signifi- 
cant occurrence is the inclusion in 
the completely revised Constitution 
of Georgia of a section which un- 
equivocally confirms and perpetu- 
ates in the hands of the Board of 
Regents of the University System of 
Georgia all the powers it possessed 
at that time, thus definitely estab- 
lishing it as a constitutionally inde- 
pendent corporation immune from 
statutory interference. The board 
controls all institutions of higher 
education operated by the state and 
is in a position to develop a prop- 
etly coordinated and_ inclusive 
state system. Thus Georgia becomes 
an addition to the small number of 
states wherein the constitutionally 
independent status of one or more 
institutional governing boards has 
been established. 

The principle that the so-called 
municipal colleges and universities 
are in fact agencies of the state was 
announced anew in New York and 
Michigan decisions. 

Educational trust funds.—De- 
cisions on the validity and execu- 
tion of educational trusts demon- 
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strated anew that a valid voluntary 
trust is irrevocable and that courts 
of equity will direct appropriate 
modifications of its operation in 
order to effectuate the charitable 
intent in a practicable manner, and 
appoint trustees when necessary to 
continue the trust. 

Responsibility for personal dam- 
ages.—Several of the decisions in 
suits for damages in tort against 
colleges and universities indicated 
a continued trend away from the 
earlier doctrines of inmunity, prob- 
ably presaging further rapid 
change. In a case involving George- 
town University, three members of 
the U. S. Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia held that 
charitable immunity, leaving an 
innocent injured party without a 
legal remedy, has no sound basis. 
Institutions can protect themselves 
by carrying liability insurance. As 
to state-controlled institutions, the 
movement is not so far advanced, 
but New York has waived state im- 
munity. 

War-born litigation—One fed- 
eral-court case involved seizure by 
condemnation of an _ educational 
plant for war purposes; and two 
state-court decisions held that the 
use of institutional property for 
training members of the armed 
services did not affect its exemption 
from taxation under state statutes. 

It is probable that more cases 
concerned directly with relations of 
educational institutions and person- 
nel with the war activities of the 


‘federal government and the states 


will reach the higher courts soon. 








How a Midwestern Community Prepares 
Young People for Citizenship 


EMMA BEEKMANN 


In Social Education 


2 O study the processes by which 
boys and girls in a midwestern 
community grow up into either ac- 
tive or apathetic citizens, the writer 
went to live in a typical town. 
There she interviewed 70-odd mem- 
bers of the senior class of the local 
high school, who formed the focal 
point of the study, in September 
and October of 1945 and in the 
spring of 1946 and observed them 
in their clubs and classrooms at 
school and at church. A representa- 
tive group of people born in 1926, 
as well as all the ministers, city and 
county officials, and lawyers were 
interviewed. Administrators and 
teachers of the public school gave 
endlessly of their time in helping 
to evaluate the major influences 
which shape the learning of civic 
responsibility. 

Attitudes toward leading citizens. 
—Members of the senior class were 
asked to recall their contacts with 
city and county officials and to indi- 
cate how they felt about each. Atti- 
tudes ranged from respect to apathy 
and ridicule. Respect seemed largely 
to reflect awareness of power. Con- 
tempt and ridicule were apparently 
related to personality factors or in- 
competence. Only the county super- 
intendent of schools worked closely 
with young people and developed 
constructive attitudes. 

A poll to discover who were the 
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leaders of the town showed that the 
seniors themselves considered th 
city superintendent, the county sv: 
perintendent, a Lutheran layman, 
and a lay woman in the Methodis 
church as the most outstanding in 
dividuals. Scattered votes went to 
the various clergymen. Business and 
professional men had no votes from 
youth. 

Business and professional met 
had very few contacts with younger 
people. They did not meet in the 
church, for those men were nt 
active in churchwork; nor in the 
school, for only one of these men 
took part in PTA work. The socidl 
life of the town afforded little op 
portunity for association due to the 
operation of the social class system. 
Five of the leaders were A or uppet 
class, 11 were of B status, nine of 
C status, and none were of D 
(lower class), while the majority of 
the seniors were of C or D status 

Economic contacts of youth with 





ies 
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business and professional leaders 
were limited since the jobs youth 
held were not important enough to 
bring them into any close associa- 
tion. However, the influence of 
these men was felt because they 
represented material success, and 
everyone interviewed gave respect 
to financial success above every- 
thing. What were the civic habits 
and attitudes of community leaders 
who wefe not connected with 
shool or church, and to what ex- 
tent did young people learn from 
them ? 

The Chamber of Commerce had 
difficulty in keeping alive; the Ro- 
tury and Lions were active, but not 
ill leaders bothered to belong. 
Community work was carried on by 
afew. Thus certain types of leaders 
were not necessarily participants in 
community responsibility, but left 
the administration of the govern- 
ment to representatives unless per- 
sonal interests were directly in- 
volved. Then they got busy and the 
attitude was “get all you can.” 
Young people could not learn from 
the example of all community lead- 
ets the desirability of participation 
in government nor gain from them 
a feeling of personal responsibility 
for the government. The carry-over 
seemed to be in terms of what one 
could get and not in terms of what 
one could give. The example of 
church and school leaders, whom 
youth really did respect, served 
somewhat to offset these negative 
attitudes. 

Political parties and press.—Po- 
litical parties might be a very active 


influence on the development of 
young people. However, no Demo- 
crat had held a county elective of- 
fice since 1906; and no party had 
even bothered to send literature to 
a single person in the out-of-school 
group born in 1926, who were al- 
most of age to vote. The leading 
Republican remarked that his party 
was in so strong that it didn’t need 
to make a bid for the new voters. 
Twenty-seven percent of the seniors 
and 18 percent of the 1926 group 
expressed a preference for Roose- 
velt in the 1946 election, while 30 
percent of the voters actually cast 
ballots for him. One senior boy 
expressed the general attitude when 
he said: ‘My great grandfather, my 
grandfather, and my father were all 
Republicans. It’s in my blood.” 

A vital factor in building up 
local pride and in preserving the 
dominance of the Republican Party 
was the press. The town had a daily 
newspaper, to which every senior 
said his family subscribed. The re- 
porting of local news was never 
critical, which is probably typical of 
a one-newspaper town. Local news 
items competed well in reading in- 
terest with the funnies and sports. 
Sixty-seven percent of the seniors 
listed the Chicago Tribune as the 
paper they had at home. One law- 
yer remarked: “Some people say 
we think like the Chicago Tribune, 
but even if it wasn’t for the Trib- 
une we'd think that way.” 

Jobs, civic affairs, homes.—Two- 
thirds of the class expressed the 
wish to make that town their per- 
manent home. Having a job and 
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working shoulder to shoulder with 
adults also increased interest in the 
community. Despite this interest, 
only two young people had respon- 
sibilities in civic organizations, one 
in 4-H clubwork and the other as 
treasurer of the Polish National 
Alliance. 

The homes of the young people 
studied offered security; there were 
only five seniors whose parents 
were divorced. Only one boy and 
One girl seemed to be really un- 
happy. Thus the home exerted a 
strong influence on patterns of 
thought. The comment of one min- 
ister is pertinent: ‘I've pounded 
the theme of religious tolerance 
into high-school kids. But if youth 
don’t go away to college, they ab- 
sorb the attitude of the parents. If 
they get away from home, its differ- 
ent.” 

Church influences—Of the 
senior class, 16 percent went to no 
church; of the remainder, 65 per- 
cent attended church services; 26 
percent, Sunday School; and 9 per- 
cent, Sunday-night discussion 
groups. 

The Protestant ministers gave 
sermons which would widen the 
horizon of thinking found in the 
home. Tolerance was stressed and 
the idea of one world was empha- 
sized. Notable was the silence of all 
ministers on local problems. Not 
only did the sermons provide a 
means for making the individual 
feel responsibility toward the world, 
but Sunday School and the Sunday- 
night youth groups gave the op- 
portunity to learn leadership, fol- 
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lowership, and to assume respon. 
sibility. 

School and club experiences— 
The senior class gained knowledge 
of civic procedures from voting 
and election procedures. Clubs 
likewise offered opportunities for 
the development of social conscious. 
ness and for experience in govern. 
ment. Among the other gains were 
the actual experience of applying 
religious and racial tolerance in te. 
lations with club members and 
learning to abide by the wishes of 
the majority. The Future Farmers 
of America furnishes a good ex- 
ample of what can be done in the 
way of citizenship training. There 
everyone got experience in leader. 
ship and followership. The club 
combined work, culture, sports, vo- 
cational training, and was closely 
tied to the community by the inter- 
est of the Rotary Club in it. Fur 
thermore, the boys represented the 
town in exhibits at stock shows in 
the county and state. 

Student government.—S tudeat 
government involved civic expeti- 
ence for all members of the senior 
class in terms of election of repre- 
sentatives, voting on proposed 
measures, and accepting the dec: 
sions of the council. 

Quite early it became apparent 
that student government was not 
functioning to everyone’s satisfac: 
tion. This seemed due to the fact 
that teachers didn’t educate theit 
home rooms to a real appreciation 
of representative government; that 
the sponsor’s teaching load didnt 
leave him sufficient time to wot 
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with the council; and that the spon- 
or didn’t allow the council suffi- 
cent initiative. Council members 
learned some of the difficulties of 
governing by democracy. 

What kind of thinking on inter- 
national, national, and local affairs 
did the social-studies teachers offer 
their pupils? In international affairs 
they emphasized the one-world idea 
over and over, so the traditional iso- 
lationism of the Middle West came 
in for questioning in church and 
school. National affairs involved 
discussions of politics and there 
was little evaluation of issues or of 
attitudes of candidates on 
Labor problems were not analyzed, 
the emphasis centering on inade- 
quacy of methods of settlement of 
strikes. 

If someone brought up a contro- 
versial issue of the community, he 
might be silenced with: “This is 
not the time or the place for such 
discussion.”” The foundation of 
citizenship is surely in the com- 
munity, yet because the community 
did not grant security of position 
to its teachers, the young people 
were deprived of the opportunity 
to study it. The social-science class- 
room did broaden the outlook on 
world affairs, but it didn’t do much 
toward developing independent 
thinking. 

Conclusions to be drawn 
this study are: 

1. Community life did not bring 
the young people into intimate as- 
sociation with leaders in business, 
government, and the professions. 
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Though the boys and girls had a 
strong feeling of loyalty for their 
home town, because of having no 
civic responsibilities, they had no 
reason to feel they were an integral 
part of the community. 

2. The home, because of the se- 
curity it represented in the lives of 
the youth, was a strong influence in 
shaping their attitudes about poli- 
tics, religion, and local affairs. The 
home and community interacted to 
make these attitudes dogmatic. 

3. The church gave experience in 
leadership and group responsibility. 
Its influence was limited because 
a majority of the youth confined 
their relations to attendance at Sun- 
day-morning services. Some of the 
churches offered a point of view 
that modified the dogmatic attitudes 
of the community and home. The 
ministers were held in high re- 
gard by the youth. 

4. The school did the most to 
promote citizenship. Youth  re- 
spected highly all school officials. 
In the social-studies classroom they 
gained a knowledge of government 
but the training there had limita- 
tions in that the spirit and practice 
of free inquiry and discussion were 
not present in regard to the com- 
munity itself. 

5. It seems evident that the proc- 
esses which prepare boys and girls 
to become citizens consist of the 
totality of the influences they re- 
ceive at the hands of the commu- 
nity, home, church, and school. 


_The young people were making 


use of what 'they had. 








Are Our Schools Doing a Good Job? 


WILLIAM F. RUSSELL 






In the Teachers College Record 


HE statement that distance 
lends enchantment applies to many 
things, including education. How 
many times have I heard dis- 
tinguished, and in other lines, dis- 
criminating, critics tell of how bad 
our schools have become and how 
excellent they were in the good old 
days! 

There is abundant evidence that 
our schools are much better now 
than they were. In 1845, Horace 
Mann conducted a thorough sur- 
vey of the schools of Massachusetts. 
In 1919, educational researchers 
took the same tests that were given 
in 1845 and gave some of the 
questions to many thousands of 
American pupils of similar age 
and grade in many American states. 
The results were weighted in favor 
of 1845, because then the pupils 
were a select group in the eighth 
grade; now nearly everybody goes 
to school. And how do the results 
compare? The 1919 children were 
far better spellers than those of 
1845, making only one-third to 
one-fourth as many errors as the 
children of the earlier period. In 
1919 punctuation was 80 percent 
correct; 32 percent correct for 
1845. On certain questions in 
history, 71 percent of the 1919's 
gave correct answers; 71 percent 
of the 1845’s gave wrong answers. 
But in my opinion, American gen- 
eral education still is not good 
enough. 
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We have passed through three 
stages in the United States, the 
first being the period up to 1800 
when in the Latin Grammar School 
prospective ministers and lawyers 
got a knowledge of Latin, Greek, 
and mathematics before going to 
college. This was a sort of voc 
tional education. 

Then from about 1800 to 1850 
or so we had the period of the 
academies, mostly private secondary 
schools with some public support. 
Parents paid tuition, often so much 
per course, and the academies gave 
what the people wanted. The 
academies were general-education 
institutions. In Massachusetts in 
1842, for instance, there were 2333 
studying algebra; 858, Latin; 183, 
Greek; while United States history 
enrolled 10,133; general history, 
2571; bookkeeping, 1472. There 
were twice as many studying sur- 
veying as Greek. 

Then about 1850 came the public 


high school, with a table d’hote | 


course of study. Courses were cut 
down; offerings were limited to 
save money. By 1900 most high: 
school pupils were studying Latin 
and algebra, spending at least three- 
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fourths of the time on languages 
ind mathematics; with very little 
time for science, history, music, art, 
of any prevocational subjects. 

This narrow program appealed to 
kinflints and taxdodgers. It also 
sppealed to certain professors and 
college presidents, who found con- 
venient educational theory to back 
thm up. This theory, quite un- 
justified by any experiment we can 
make, is that the mind can be 
tained like a muscle; that work 
is good for you if it seems hard; 
and that the less useful it is, the 
better. Such an idea justifies studies 
whose use has long been forgotten 
ind gives respectability to brutal 
ad stupid methods of teaching — 
the happy resort of teachers who 
know little about teaching. 

That is why some of our schools 
ind colleges are not as good as 
they ought to be; because some 
teachers say to themselves that they 
do not have to teach skilfully, they 
oly have to make it hard; and 
they do not have to keep up with 
this modern world of technology 
ind have a world point of view, 
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because it is better to go back to 
the literature of the Middle Ages 
and the point of view of the old 
continental universities. 

The so-called liberal-arts college 
point of view has laid a dead hand 
on high-school teachers, and false 
theories of how we learn have 
perpetuated dead languages and 
dead ideas. I am for the new 
American school, with heavy em- 
phasis on problems of modern life; 
with modern literature as well as 
ancient; with American history and 
sociology and economics and polit- 
ical science organized around cur- 
rent problems; with emphasis on art 
and music, the theater and dance; 
with attention to health. I am for 
the development of graceful and 
accurate expression, a sense of hu- 
man kinship, understanding of 
values, pleasure in the intellectual 
life; and the adaptation of methods 
of teaching and content of curricu- 
lum to boys and girls as they live 
and learn today, without blind wor- 
ship of past educational forms and 
perpetuation of educational theories 
outworn and outgrown. 


HE modern student at a metropolitan college does a 
much bigger day’s work than does the average working 
man, according to a study made at the Cooper Union 
Schools of Art and Engineering in New York. 

The average day engineering student at the Union 
spends 27 hours a week in classes and 30 hours in study. 
What with riding subways and attending extracurricular 
events, he devotes 671/, hours a week to his education. 

Day art students keep their school work down to a mere 


46 hours, plus 714 hours of commuting. 








* With Education in Washington *= 
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Congress Studies Education. — 
While most Congressmen are at 
home, special Congressional com- 
mittees are at work in Washington 
investigating, probing, studying. 
Among studies which may affect 
education are: 

1. Whether Congress should 
create an independent Department 
of Education, an independent De- 
partment of Health, or an omnibus 
Department of Health, Education, 
and Security. Bills on these three 
topics did not get very far during 
the first session, and Congress wants 
more facts on the issues involved. 

2. Another committee is looking 
into the noneducational business 
enterprises of colleges and univer- 
sities to see whether they should be 
taxed or be permitted to continue 
enjoying tax exemptions. Many 
schools have widespread business 
interests—ranging from commercial 
radio stations, printing presses, and 
golf courses to bathing beaches. 

3. A third group is gathering 
new facts on whether social-security 
benefits should be extended to 
teachers and other employees of 
educational and nonprofit groups. 

4. Congressmen are also studying 
whether the United States should 
launch permanent worldwide 
exchanges of students, professors, 
and publications. The fate of a 
permanent Voice of America to 
foreign countries. is to be decided 
in this same study. 


5. The House Committee op 
Education and Labor instructed it; 
chairman, Rep. Hartley, to poll all 
state governors for their views on 
federal aid to education. One sur. 
vey carried on earlier in the year by 
a private organization showed 20 
state chief executives in favor of 
federal aid to education, five op. 
posed, and two noncommittal. 


School Plans Pigeonholed, — 
“Every school superintendent has 
a set of blueprints in his pockets 
for new school buildings,” says one 
federal school-plant-building offi 
cial. 

Many of these blueprints, how. 
ever, will be pigeonholed until the 
spring of 1948. Early this year 
officials estimated that public school 
construction would total in value 
up to $1 billion. Now it looks a 
if the total value of construction 
this year will be around $650 mil- 
lion. Instead of starting new struc 
tures, many boards of education are 
merely remodeling old buildings. 
The reason, of course, is obvious. 
School construction costs are con 
stantly edging upward. At the end 
of the summer they had reached 90 
to 95 percent above prewar levels. 


Counterattack on Federal Aid. 
— One singular fact characterized 
the ‘drawn-out hearings on fedenl 
aid to education at the last session 
of Congress: the bulk of testimony 
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was favorable to the measure. It is 
now apparent that the strongest 
foes of federal aid to education 
held their fire “until the facts were 
in.” But at last came the counter- 
ittack. Two Republican members of 
the House Education Subcommittee 
made clear this month that they 
will fight hard in the next session 
of Congress to prevent any federal- 
aid bill from coming to a vote. 

Rep. Schwabe, from Missouri, 
aid in a nation-wide broadcast: 
‘To say that we can have federal 
iid to education without federal 
control is wishful thinking. These 
(aid-to-schools) bills are totali- 
arian, pure and simple. . . . They 
would eventually place the federal 
government in full control of all 
schools. It would mean the 
downfall of our Republic.” 

Rep. Gwinn, of New York, used 
his caustic epigrams against those 
who would call on the “Great God 
State” to run their schools for them. 
He said again and again that fed- 
etal funds would not solve educa- 
tion’s ills, but would “‘corrupt the 
public schools.” 

Rep. Gwinn then lashed out 
against the “lobbies” which favor 
government aid to schools. Pointing 
his finger at the NEA, Rep. Gwinn 
said: “Its headquarters and person- 
nel are larger than the Republican 
and Democratic headquarters com- 
bined. It seeks power over educa- 
tion.” Confusing his villains, Rep. 
Gwinn added: “May the Federal 
Bureau of Education never become 
the Federal Commissar of Educa- 
tion !”’ 
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Light to Schools. — Though it 
was born to cries of ‘New Deal- 
ism” in 1936, the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration continued its 
life quietly, bringing electric power 
to farmers and their homes, barns, 
and schools. Today, after 10 years 
of service, the REA has brought 
electric light to 30,000 rural schools. 

Some individuals in Congress 
have been gunning for the REA for 
many years, but the Republican- 
dominated Congress decided to 
continue the agency’s life. For 
1948, Congress approved $225 mil- 
lion. This money will be loaned to 
locally owned cooperatives. Says 
the REA: 

“Since the member-owners of 
these cooperative electric systems 
are the very people whose children 
attend the neighborhood schools in 
the rural area, they are naturally 
interested in seeing these schools 
electrified. To that end, REA 
financed cooperatives have often 
assisted such schools with their 
wiring, procurement, and installa- 
tion of equipment and are generally 
giving rural schools special con- 
sideration on rates.”’ 


WOTP Elects. — The United 
States captured both the presidency 
and the headquarters for the World 
Organization of the Teaching Pro- 
fession. A meeting of WOTP in 
Glasgow, Scotland, selected Wash- 
ington as its headquarters, with a 
suboffice to be located in Edin- 


.burgh. Dean William F. Russell, 


Columbia University, was elected 
president for a two-year term. 








Educational News 


RECENT DEATHS: 


Luther N. Duncan, president, Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn. 

William Carr Ruediger, former 
dean, School of Education, George 
Washington University. 

Thomas Walter Butcher, president 
emeritus, Emporia, Kans., State Teach- 
ers College. 


CHANGES IN THE SCHOOLS: 


Paul A. Rehmus, superintendent of 
schools at Lakewood, Ohio, has been 
named to replace Willard B. Spalding 
as head of the Portland, Ore., schools. 

Mark C. Shinnerer, deputy superin- 
tendent of schools at Cleveland, Ohio, 
succeeds Charles H. Lake as superin- 
tendent. Mr. Lake will continue as 
special consultant to the board of edu- 
cation. 

Succeeding Paul Jacobsen as super- 
intendent of the Davenport, Ia., 
schools is Harold J. Williams, head 
of the Fort Dodge, Ia., school system. 

New superintendent of the West 
Hartford, Conn., schools is Edmund 
H,. Thorne, assistant superintendent at 
Lansing, Mich. 

Roosevelt Basler has been named 
superintendent of schools at Milburn- 
Short Hills, New Jersey. Mr. Basler 
was formerly chief of the instructional 
problems division of secondary educa- 
tion, U. S. Office of Education. 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES: 


W. C. Reavis has retired as professor 
of education at the University of Chi- 
cago. 

Carter V. Good, who has been act- 
ing dean of Teachers College, Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, since 1945, has 
been appointed to succeed L. A. Pech- 
stein, retired, as dean. 

Recent appointments at George Pea- 
body College for Teachers include 
Frederick Barton Davis, professor of 


educational psychology; and Harold 
Drummond, assistant professor of edv. 
cation. 

Ethel J. Alpenfels has been ap 
pointed associate professor of edy. 
cational sociology, New York Univer. 
sity School of Education. 

Earle T. Hawkins, director of in. 
struction, Maryland State Department 
of Education, will succeed Theresa 
Wiedefield as president of Maryland 
State Teachers College, Towson. 

Herbert S. Sorenson, former presi. 
dent of Duluth, Minn., State Teacher 
College, has succeeded the late C.C 
Ross as professor of educational psy. 
chology, Northwestern State College, 
Natchitoches, La. 

New president of Southwest Missis. 
sippi Junior College, Summit, is H. D. 
Pickens, head of the division of eduv- 
cation, Mississippi Southern College a 
Hattiesburg. 

Francis H. Horn, former assistant 
dean of the American University at 
Biarritz, has been appointed dean and 
associate professor of education, Mc 
Coy College of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. 

Harvey M. Rice succeeds Ralph W. 
Swetman as president, Oswego, N. Y,, 
State Teachers College. He was for. 
merly head of the social-studies de 
partment, Albany, N.Y., State Teachers 
College. 

Guy A. West, dean, school of edu 
cation, Chico, Calif., State College, has 
been named acting president of the 
Sacramento, Calif., State College, 
which will open this fall. 


MISCELLANEOUS: 


Edwin Miner, of Vermont, has been 
named associate U. S$. Commissioner of 
Education. 

Romaine Mackie has been appointed 
to the U. S. Office of Education staf 
as specialist for schools for physically 
handicapped children. 
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Oscar R. Ewing has been appointed 
to succeed Watson Miller as Federal 
Security Administrator. 


NEWSPAPER editors and writers 
specializing in the field of educa- 
tional reporting organized a nation- 
wide professional body to be known 
as the Education Writers Associ- 
ation at the 85th annual convention 
of the National Education Associ- 
ation at Cincinnati, July 7-11. 
The charter membership list con- 
sists Of writers drawn from the 
press and from magazines of gen- 
eral circulation having on their 
staffs men and women assigned 
especially to cover education. Ac- 
cording to its constitution, the new 
organization is founded “‘in order 
to advance public understanding of 
education through the press and 
other means of communication.” 
The organization is designed “‘to 
bring together news writers and 
editors specializing in education 
writing, to encourage recognition of 
the importance of this field, and to 
build up in educators, boards of 
education, and other school people 
a confidence in the sense of respon- 
sibility felt by members of the press 
for enlightened and accurate re- 
porting of educational matters.” 
Benjamin Fine of the New York 
Times was elected president; 
George J. Barmann, Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, vice-president; and 
Millicent Taylor, Christian Science 
Monitor, secretary-treasurer. Bel- 
mont Farley, director of press and 
tadio relations for the NEA, was 
elected an honorary member of the 
organization. 


UNEsco has asked the Norwegian 
and the Dutch ministries of educa- 
tion for the name of an educator 
from each country who might visit 
the United States for a period of 
about three months to study educa- 
tional methods in the northeastern 
part of the country. The educators 
will be guests of Phi Delta Kappa, 
professional fraternity for men in 
education. 


To familiarize Americans with the 
practical meaning of conservation 
and arouse them to the critical need 
for saving our natural wealth which 
has dwindled alarmingly, an Amer- 
ican Conservation Pledge has been 
written as the result of a competi- 
tion sponsored by Outdoor Life 
magazine with the collaboration of 
an advisory board of conservation- 
ists and educators. It is urged that 
teachers give support to the fight 
for conservation by having the 
pledge recited in schools and class- 
rooms. It is as follows: “I give my 
pledge as an American to save and 
faithfully to defend from waste the 
natural resources of my country—its 
soil and minerals, its forests, waters, 
and wildlife.” A useful project for 
shop and art classes is the making 
of pledge reproductions in the form 
of posters, plaques, and in other 
ways, for permanent display in 
classrooms. Teachers can secure 
copies of the pledge design from 
Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. 


‘NATIONAL Audio-Visual Education 


Week will be inaugurated during 
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the last week of October, 1947, 
under the auspices of the Depart- 
ment of Secondary Teachers of the 
NEA, it has been announced by Dr. 
John E. Dugan, president of the de- 
partment. Schools and _ colleges 
throughout the country, as well as 
churches, community organizations, 
business and industrial establish- 
ments, and all groups interested in 
the development of audio-visual 
methods of teaching are invited to 
participate in special activities from 
October 27 to 31. 


AMERICAN boys and girls are in- 
vited to participate in what is said 
to be the greatest worldwide festi- 
val ever celebrated by youth simul- 
taneously throughout the world. 
The program is sponsored by 
World Festivals for Friendship, 
Inc., of 2 West 45th St., Suite 
1401, New York 19, N. Y. Teach- 
ers interested in the program which 
is designed to promote friendship 
among children of all nations are 
invited to have their pupils make up 
parcels containing gifts and a letter 
of friendship which should be 
shipped by freight to the ware- 
house of World Festivals for 
Friendship, 35 East 35th St., New 
York 16, N. Y. The organization 
will ship them overseas to children 
in liberated and war-torn countries. 
Mote than 500,000 children over- 
seas received packages last year. As 
a result, many letters have been 
received in this country by pupils 
whose packages brought happiness 
to children in Europe. Further in- 
formation can be secured from the 
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office mentioned above. To help de. 
fray shipping costs, ten cents 
should be sent for each pound of 
the parcel’s weight. 


THE Savings Bond Division of the 
U. S. Treasury announces thi 
Bud geting for Security, a study unit 
for grades 6 to 12, is now avail 
able. Teachers interested in budget 
units may obtain free copies of the 
bulletin by writing their State Sav. 
ings Bond Offices. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 


October 6-9, Association of 
School Business Officials, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

October 6-10, National Safety 
Congress, Chicago, III. 

October 16-18, National Coun- 
cil on Schoolhouse Construction, 
Columbus, O. 


October 26-28, School Broad- 
cast Conference, Chicago, IIl. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 
November 9-15, American Edu- 
cation Week. 
November 
Book Week. 
November 27-29, American Ed- 
ucation Fellowship, Chicago, Ill. 
November 27-29, National 
Council of Teachers of English, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


16-22, Children’s 


December 16-18, American Vo- 
cational Association, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


December 27-29, National 
Council of Geography Teachers, 
Charlottesville, Va. 
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= =New Books 


Speech and the Teacher, Seth A. 
Fessenden. New York: Long- 
mans, Green, and Co., 1946. 286 
pp. $2.50. 


Speech and the Teacher provides a 
basic speech course which should aid all 
prospective teachers in learning to use 
speech more effectively, both in and out 
of the classroom. Detail and technical 
discussions have been kept to a mini- 
mum—the emphasis is on _ relating 
teaching principles and speech princi- 
ples. Each chapter contains a number of 
dass projects designed to apply the 
principles developed in that section 
rather than to test actual knowledge of 
the content. The author's liberal use of 
quotations will help to provide a work- 
ing bibliography. Chapter headings are: 
“Teaching and the Teacher,’ “Speech 
and the Teacher,” “Voice and Articula- 
tion,” “Teaching with Speech,” ‘The 
Teacher and the Student’s Speech,” 
“Promoting Pupil Growth,” ‘Group 
Discussion,” and ‘Public Speaking.” 


Child Development and the Cur- 
riculum. Arthur T.  Jersild 
et al. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1947. 266 
pp. $2.75. 


This book, based on the principle 
that “education should be geared to 
the course of human development,” is 
a report on a project undertaken by the 
staff of the Horace Mann-Lincoln In- 
stitute of Teachers College to discover 
some of the major deficiencies in child- 
development research information 
which are fundamental to sound cur- 
ticulum planning. The resultant sum- 
mary, into which have been incorpor- 
ated many suggestions made by As- 
sociated Schools of the Institute, con- 
tains material that will be helpful to 
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supervisors, curriculum directors, and 
teachers at all stages of training. 

Chapter 1 defines the child-develop- 
ment approach; chapter 2 discusses the 
relationship of child development to 
the curriculum; the next four chapters 
discuss development during infancy, 
the preschool years, and the years of 
elementary school and adolescence. 
The book describes the outstanding 
characteristics of children at the vari- 
ous maturity levels, showing the ob- 
jectives toward which the organism 
is striving, developmental tendencies, 
and prominent forms of behavior. Al- 
though a large number of teachers are 
directly concerned only with children 
during the elementary and high-school 
years, an understanding of earlier de- 
velopment is basic to a knowledge of 
older children and adolescents. 


A Functional Approach to Re- 
ligious Education. Ernest J. 
Chave. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1947. 161 pp. 
$3.00. 


The author, who is professor of 
religion in the Divinity School of the 
University of Chicago, offers us in this 
book a functional analysis of religion 
and a program of religious educa- 
tion based on it. From personal ex- 
perience and study, class discussions, 
conferences with colleagues, etc., he 
has developed an outline of the types 
of experiences in which people of all 
ages find religious meaning. These 
experiences relate to the acquisition of 
such things as a sense of worth, sensi- 
tivity to the needs of others, a feeling 
of responsibility, some understanding 
of the universe, and so on. The em- 
phasis in this analysis, and in the cur- 

_riculum based on it, is on ideas and 
values which transcend _ sectarian 
divisions and on goals for religious 
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education that will appeal to people of 
very different creeds. 

The experimental curriculum, which 
is graded from kindergarten through 
high school, is organized around such 
themes as: the Bible, sense of worth, 
social sensitivity, discrimination in 
values, cooperative fellowship, appre- 
ciation of the universe. “The units,” 
says Mr. Chave, “present subjects at 
each age level which are fresh, stimu- 
lating, and progressively complex, 
challenging attention and interest... .” 


The Teacher and His Work. 
George Gould and Gerald Alan 
Yoakam. New York: The Ron- 
ald Press Co., 1947. 318 pp. 
$3.50. 


According to the authors, The 
Teacher and His Work might serve as 
an introductory course in education or 
as a guide to lay groups interested in 
knowing more about American educa- 
tion. They suggest in Chapter I, 
“Teaching as a Career,” that the per- 
son who is considering teaching as a 
career investigate the profession fully. 
They then undertake a discussion of 
the nature of teaching, the opportuni- 
ties for teaching, the future demand 
for teachers. Subsequent chapters are 
devoted to the qualifications, the eco- 
nomic welfare, professional relation- 
ships, and instructional activities of 
the teacher. After dealing with the 
relations of the child and the teacher 
and the school as a social institution, 
the authors treat the development of 
the American school system, social 
trends and education, educational the- 
orists and their influence, financing 
public education, the control and or- 
ganization of education. The func- 
tion, growth and organization of both 
elementary and high schools are con- 
sidered, as are the teacher and her 
relation to the community. The final 
chapter is concerned with appraising 
the outcomes of education. 


Handbook for Remedial Reading, 
William Kottmeyer, St. Louis, 
Mo.: Webster Publishing Co, 
1947. 179 pp. $1.68. 

Mr. Kottmeyer is Director of the 
Reading Clinic, St. Louis Public Schools, 
In his introductory chapter, entitled 
“Why Another Book on Reading?” the 
author points out that the length and 
scholarly style of many textbooks op 
reading make it difficult for the teacher 
to translate the theories into actual 
classroom practices; hence this short, 
simple book providing background 
which will aid teachers in establishing a 
sequence of reading-skills development 
and will suggest ways for teachers to 
help retarded readers and differentiate 
reading instruction in a large classroom, 
The Handbook for Remedial Reading is 
not intended for primary teachers but is 
“for teachers of children who cannot 
use printed matter effectively after hav. 
ing had a reasonable exposure to pri- 
mary teaching,” whether these retarded 
readers are in the fourth grade or college, 


Organization and Administration of 


Guidance Services. Clifford E 
Erickson and Glenn E. Smith 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1947. 270 pp. $3.00. 
The authors, both of whom have had 
considerable experience with guidance 
programs, believe that the failure of 
many such programs is due to theif 
lack of proper organization. There 
fore they have emphasized specilit 
problems liable to arise in any situe 
tion. They have drawn on many school 
systems, at all levels of education @ 
all parts of the country, in gatheril 
their ideas and suggestions. Inciude 
in the book are discussions on 
principles and functions of the gt 
ance program, organizing the pf 
gram, the personnel and their respa 
bilities, putting the program into opt 
ation, the selection and training @ 
the staff, and evaluating the prograit 
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Reported from the Phi Delta Kappan which adapted it from Human 
Interest Stories in Christian Stewardship. General Board of Lay Activitie; 
The Methodist Church, 740 Rush St., Chicago. 
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ot nour 30 years ago a class 
in sociology at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity made a careful, scientific 
study of one of the worst slum dis- 
tricts of Baltimore. The students 
went into the homes, tabulated all 
the good and bad influences and 
tabulated the results on cards. Two 
hundred cards were _ marked 
“Headed for Jail.” On each card 
was the name of a boy or girl 
whose background, home surround- 
ings, attitude toward life, and pros- 
pects indicated a life of crime. 

After a lapse of 25 years another 
class chose the task of checking on 
every card as its annual project. 

That class was headed for a sur- 
prise, for only two persons on the 
cards marked ‘Headed for Jail” 
ever got there. And the reason was 
“Aunt Hannah.” She was a grade- 
school teacher in that particular 
section. The stories of the 200 ran 
true to the same pattern. 

One man said: “I was the worst 
kid in the neighborhood, and how 
the cops did like to pin everything 
on me! And they were usually 
right. One day Aunt Hannah kept 
me after school. She told me I was 
too smart a kid to be getting into 
trouble and she asked me to come 
to her home for dinner the next 
Sunday. I just never had the heart 


to let Aunt Hannah down after 
that, and now I’m a doctor in this 
same community.” 

A corner grocer had a story to 
tell: “While I was in school I was 
clerking evenings and Saturdays in 
a grocery store. I would steal money 
from the store and ‘also candy and- 
groceries for a gang of boys we had 
organized. Of course I got caught 
(they always do) and the owner 
threatened to turn me over to the 
police. Things looked bad but I 
just had sense enough to go and 
talk to Aunt Hannah. Two days 
later she kept me after school and 
told me that she had fixed things 
up for me with both the grocer and 
the police. But I was to pay back all 
I had stolen. I did. I also kept 
working in that same grocery store 
and finally bought it. This is it, 
greatly improved and modernized. 
That’s why I ended up in this 
grocery store instead of in jail.” 

Aunt Hannah herself could tell 
a great story but this was all she 
would say: “Oh, I just loved them 
like they were my own. I invested 
my time and talents and love in 200 
children; all of whom were, by 
scientific prophecies, headed for 
jail, and now look at all of them 
but two; the best citizens we have 











in Baltimore.” 
















